












































THE INTERPRETER OF BUSINESS 








Adn everyday custom 
that gave new meaning to a minute 


T.. minute is a fairly recent invention in the 
history of time. Earlier men had only tides, 
sun and stars for clocks. Today, time is a mat- 
ter of minutes. And since time is what life is 
made of, minutes have become more impor- 
tant. A famous beverage has made it possible 
for you to make any minute, even an idle one, 
do something pleasant for you in your daily life. 





Dace an idle minute was only a 
minute... until Coca-Cola put it to 
work for you. A pause for ice-cold 
Coca-Cola became the pause that re- 
freshes—that little minute long 
enough for a big rest. The custom 
fitted the tempo of the day, swept into 
everyday life. More and more people 
found that this drink did them a 
happy and unique service in refresh- 
ing them pleasantly. 

The growth of this pleasant cus- 
tom has done some amazing things. 
It built an industry of which few 
people were aware until recently. 
Of course, millions were enjoying 
Coca-Cola, but few thought of what 
was behind it . . . the constant adher- 
ence to an unvarying standard of 
quality, the years of wisely-guided 





growth, the steady and inexorable 
spread of a thing that combined a 
product, a custom, and an institution. 

This surely must mean that people 
find in Coca-Cola an honestly made 
product of intrinsic quality ...a drink 
that performs a pleasant everyday 
service to millions in every walk of 


life. 


Pause.::. 


Go refreshed 
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THE BOTTLE FOR COCA-COLA 
Since the development of the bot- 
tle for Coca-Cola, millions of these 
bottles have been produced, requir- 
ing special machinery and millions 
of pounds of glass—an industry 
in itself. The number of times these 
bottles of ice-cold Coca-Cola have 
brought refreshment to the thirsty 





runs into billions. 














Enjoy The Pause that Refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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“The supply of these tools will not fail 
... it will increase.”— President Roosevelt 


AIRCRAFT HANGARS 


Job — three hangars for the United States Army Air Corps—at MacDill Field, 
Tampa, Florida. 


2 
Size — more than 200 feet broad, arched roofs requiring over 2200 tons of struc- 
tural steel. Steel produced, rolled, fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. 


* 

Time — first steel delivered to site 
Nov. 4, 1940. Steelwork erected 
complete Feb. 14, 1941. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting 
new high records for the production of | 
steel and finished steel products for 
buildings, equipment and other defense 
matériel. 


o 7 
Interior view of hangar showing arch-roof construction. ==> oe —_ 





— 
BETHLEHE 


a3 BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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WIN 2 WAYS 


WITH TRUCK-TRAILERS 
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e THE EXPERIENCE of Vitality Mills, 
of Chicago, suggests strongly that, if 
you aren't now using Truck-Trailers, 
you too may find them very profitable. 


Consider, for example, Vitality’s 
market in eastern Michigan. Previ- 
ously, this company shipped their pro- 
ducts by rail freight. Delivery time 
was three to five days. They bought 
a 10-ton Fruehauf Trailer . . . now, 
when an order is received today, it’s 
delivered early tomorrow morning! 


That kind of service has increased 
Vitality Mills’ sales in the Michigan 
area by 35% in less than two years! 


122,000 MILES—NO REPAIRS! 


Hauling costs? They’re substantial- 
ly lower, because handling expense is 
reduced, and the 10-ton load is pulled 
with a 214-ton truck . . . a much big- 
ger load, of course, than such a truck 
could possibly carry! 


Service costs? Vitality’s original 
Fruehauf Trailer has traveled 122,000 
miles with no repair expense! 


Maneuverability? In Battle Creek 
Vitality drivers have to back their 


Trailer a full city block to the unload- 
ing dock—and do it easily. 


Whatever your hauling operation, 
you ll probably find substantial sav- 
ings in the Truck-Trailer method— 
perhaps increased sales as well. Even 
greater savings may be yours if you 
can use the “shuttle system,” as many 
Fruehauf users do. One truck handles 
three Trailers—it’s constantly busy 
pulling one Trailer, while the second is 


being loaded and the third unloaded. 


A Fruehauf engineer will study 
your operation and advise whether 
you can use Truck-Trailers to advan- 
tage. Why not call him... today? 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, los Angeles, Toronto 
















Motor Transport delivers goods at 
freight rates, door-to-door, 
from Chicago to Dallas... 
second morning delivery! 
Other distances in propor- 
tionately quick time. 








FRUEHAUF- TRAILER 





Engineered (ranipotlalion 
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In 1928-29 the only question was: 
How soon will the crash come? 


Today the only question, as I read 
events, is: How soon will we be in the 


war? 


Legalize — and define —— price-fixing 
powers. 


The best common stocks look cheap. 


Also various not-best preferred stocks 
and bonds. 


Washington still persists in economiz- 
ing on economizing. 


Praise be, the Russian bear and Hitler 
are clinched in a different kind of hug. 


The St. Lawrence project, at this criti- 
cal juncture, is all wet. 


Don’t try to overbuy. 
Wanted: A genuinely National Cabinet. 


“U. S. Marriages Reached Record Last 
Year.” Healthy. 


SEC: Severely Encouraging Contrac- 
tion. 


Prepare for heavier preparedness taxes. 


Co-ordination still is Need Number 
One at Washington. Without co-ordi- 
nation, continued confusion. 

should 


Cultivating Latin-America 


prove fruitful. 
OPM: Other People’s Money. 


Congress should give priority to sen- 
sible labor legislation. 


Ickes hasn’t an oily tongue. 


To business men: Patriotism will pay. 


A penny for the once-mighty Musso- 


lini’s thoughts! 


Competitive bidding hasn’t yet con- 
vinced Wall Street that it is advan- 


tageous. 


Don’t sell America short. 
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What's 
Ahead 


CoMING UP soon is an article by 
Homer H. Shannon on “THE UNION 
Coxossus.” Shannon, whose writings 
are familiar to FoRBES readers, has 
been poking into the interesting ques- 
tion of union financing. He has found 
that a rather enveloping cloak of 
secrecy surrounds the uses made of 
the vast millions collected by the labor 
unions from nearly 11,000,000 mem- 
bers. Shannon has found that union- 
ism is really big business plus but so 
far there are no requirements for de- 
tailed reports as to the disbursements 
and uses made of these lush sums of 
money. 


x * * 


Also on the way is the result of a 
nationwide survey which will show 
what more than 5,000 medium and 
small-sized manufacturers think about 
waste and the defense program. Ray- 
mond W. Lyman presents the results 
in an interesting article called “Waste 
—Derense Enemy No. 1.” It shows 
a cross-section of the thinking of busi- 
ness men up and down and across the 
country. Don’t miss it. 


- + &£ 
While all this is on the fire F. H. Mc- 


Connell is putting together a piece 
about Warp M. CANaDAy, an idea man 
who is riding to success in a little car. 
McConnell writes: “I first met Cana- 
day during the banking crisis; he 
wanted someone in Toledo to help him 
in a plan to merge four banks into 
one and to prevent the panicky run of 
depositors. Naturally in the course of 
several conferences I got an insight 
into the man’s personality. He’s a live 
one. Currently Canaday is running 
Willys-Overland, turning out small, 
armored scout cars for the Army and 
operating the nation’s largest alumi- 
num fabricating plant outside those 
operated by the Aluminum Company 
of America itself. For both defense un- 
dertakings, the public need is vital.” 
Canaday, McConnell says, worked his 
way through university; newspaper 
reporting and _ book-selling. This 


sounds like an article to watch for. 
—THE Epirors. 
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lwo should CIs 


lo the same whet 


\¢ hen you buy a General Motors car there are several things 
you may take for granted. 












It is a good piece of engineering, well-designed and well-made. 
It is a good value for the money. It will keep running years on 
end. When you are done with it, it finds a ready market. 


These are only highlights, yet even these call for far more than 
General Motors research and manufacturing resources, essential 
as they are. 


They involve the skilled collaboration of some 18,000 
local businessmen, General Motors dealers, whose job it is to 
bring our cars to market and serve the customers who buy them. 





Without such collaboration volume would be less and prices 
higher, in vicious spiral; research impeded; reliable repair and 
maintenance service hard to find; your used car a drug on 
the market. 












Under such handicaps the automobile would never have grown 
to be the serviceable instrument of transportation for millions 
that it is today. 





That is why we say that in the endeavor to give you greater 
value and greater satisfaction from your automobile dollars, 
General Motors dealers put their shoulders to the same 
wheel with ours. 








That is why we call them partners in progress with GM, and 
with the communities in which they live. 










Lartners 


PROGRESS | 
thro ugh 


SERVICE 













c 
MEVROLey * PONTIAC - OLDSMO® 


BUICK - CADILLAC 
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WORLD CHAMPION]: 





MISS MARGARET HAMMA, operating an IBM Electromatic 
Typewriter, established a new professional world’s record 


of 149 words per minute for one hour. 


The first half-hour of this performance won for her the amateur championship. 
+ These records were made in competition with 8 other professional contestants 
and 44 other amateur contestants from various parts of the United States and 
Canada. 3} The competition was held under the auspices of the Ninth Annual 
International Commercial Schools Contest in Chicago, on June 19 and 20, 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 








¢ 
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‘““‘WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING’? 











Fact and Comment 


By B. C. FORBES 


Which Were Statesmen? 


More than a dozen years ago long-headed utility 
leaders conceived the advisability of constructing 
transmission lines between electric power properties 
so that, in case of emergency, one company could 
help out another. Having lived through periods when 
drought had crippled certain areas because of lack of 
adequate current for industry and humans, the vision 
captured my humble imagination. 

But, to my amazement, a howl went up from poli- 
ticians. They conjured up—or professed to conjure up 
—a deep, villainous plot, a diabolical scheme to pave 
the way for a monstrous “Power Trust,” perhaps con- 
tinental in scope. I vividly recall an address made to 
the New York Bond Club by a utility leader who, con- 
vinced of the soundness (and unobjectionableness) of 
the idea, sought conscientiously to picture its worth- 
whileness, its horse-sense desirability as insurance 
against the possible havoc should any one company’s 
generating plants be temporarily shut down for any 
reason. 

Washington took steps to blitzkrieg interconnecting 
of power plants. 

But what is happening now? Washington, by its 
actions, confesses that its previous stand was short- 
sighted, that our utility leaders possessed business 
vision beyond bureaucrats. Read this introduction to 
a lengthy dispatch to the New York Times: 


Creation of a huge 17-State power pool to make avail- 
able 200,000 kilowatts of needed power in the South- 
eastern States for aluminum purposes was brought near 
actuality today by a Federal Power Commission order 
directing immediate construction of seven new intercon- 
nections between power plants in six States. 

Yet Washington is alive with busybodies who, in 
their consummate vanity, imagine they know infinitely 
more about industry than the nation’s most brilliant 
industrialists, and that they should be clothed with 
totalitarian power to “plan” everything for this in- 
dustrial nation. 

In this hour of peril, where are the professorial 
magicians who flourished so dazzlingly yesteryear? 
Like chaff, gone with the wind! 


* 


“More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of.” 


Efficiency to Be Penalized? 


Instead of being rewarded for its superlative effi- 
ciency, the automotive industry is in peril of being 
penalized. This writer early foresaw and _ publicly 
voiced such a danger. It was the very first major 
industry to be called upon by Washington to cut pro- 
duction, by 20%. Another cut is under consideration. 

The fact is that the automotive industry has 
achieved extraordinarily in meeting governmental re- 
quirements. It set the pace for the whole nation in 
adapting itself to huge-scale preparedness production. 
No call, however staggering, has daunted it. Conse- 
quently, heavier and heavier loads are being put upon 
it, presaging very severe inroads upon peacetime busi- 
ness. 

The willing horse should not be worked to death. 
The automobile industry, truthfully declares Vice- 
President A. vanDerZee, of the Chrysler Corporation, 
“is doing not only everything that it has been asked 
to do, but a great deal more. It has not only under- 
taken a tremendous output of weapons, aircraft, am- 
munitions and supplies for the Army and Navy; it 
is also spending large sums of money that may never 
be recovered, for development, for research and for 
engineering that looks ahead to future defense activi- 
ties.” He pleads for “relatively equal treatment for all 
business.” 

Right! 

* 


Only the industrious can become independent. 


* 


War Doesn’t Blitzkrieg Insurance 


What would happen to life insurance should the 
United States go to war? The best answer is provided 
by Britain’s experience. Insurance has there stood up 
magnificently. Despite all that Britain suffered last 
year, her life insurance companies increased their as- 
sets, increased their premium income, increased their 
payments to policyholders. War deaths among policy- 
holders were relatively few, ranging from 4 to 8% 
of death claims paid. There was a marked reduction 
in the surrender of policies. A very large proportion 
of income was invested by insurance companies in 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Tropical Birds of Burden 


Cows FLY in Central America. So do 
bags of flour and massive mahogany 
logs and two-ton tractors. Central 
American airliners are primarily “air- 
freighters” and their passengers often 
sit on bare wooden benches or even on 
kegs of nails, as befits their secondary 
importance. 

The freight flies because it is cheap- 
er to move it that way. Steaming jun- 
gles and jagged mountain ranges have 
blocked the building of roads or the 
laying of rails in Central American 
lands. The rivers are unusable. Travel 
is afoot or by mule along primitive 
trails—and then only in the dry sea- 
son, mockingly so called. 

Lowell Yerex, a veteran pilot, saw 
a great opportunity in this appalling 
combination of climate and topogra- 
phy. Starting less than 10 years ago 
as half owner of one little plane, he 
proved he could carry burdens at one- 
third what it cost to send them plod- 
ding overland by pack train. Today 
his company, TACA — Transportes 
Aereos Centro-Americanos—has 52 
planes and makes scheduled flights on 
7,000 miles of lines in seven countries. 
It is one of the premier air freight 
carriers of the world; it carried 30.- 
000,000 pounds of cargo last year. 
And it has achieved this growth purely 
on a business basis, without the aid of 
government subsidy. 


A BUSINESS ADVENTURER 


The story of Lowell Yerex is so ro- 
mantic that it sounds like something 
made up in Hollywood. He even eloped 
by air with the daughter of a Hon- 
duran Cabinet Minister. It’s almost a 
pity to dig up the details—that the 
beautiful senorita is, surprisingly 
enough, a blonde, that the Gringo was 
a welcome suitor and the family was 
pleased, that the young people eloped 
because neither of them wanted the 
fuss and formality of a great wedding 
and, to add the final anticlimatic 
touch, that they wound up at Niagara 
Falls. But to present him merely as an 





DesmMonp Ho.wpripce is a well-known writer 
on Central American subjects. 
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By DESMOND HOLDRIDGE 


adventurer, which he was, who won 
quick riches, which he did, is ridicu- 
lous distortion. For all the bizarre in- 
cidents of his career, he is fundamen- 
tally a business man who has built a 
great enterprise by dint of bold imagi- 
nation, hard work and close manage- 
ment. 

Born in New Zealand, educated in 
the United States, Yerex was a Royal 
Flying Corps pilot in World War I 
and was shot down behind the Ger- 
man lines. He barnstormed about the 
United States for some years and even- 
tually took a job flying for a Mexican 
line. 

In Mexico he ran across two harum- 
scarum youngsters who owned a Stin- 
son, Jr., plane and wanted to hire a 
pilot. Yerex took the plane down to 
Honduras for them, and there they be- 
gan operations. It was an airline with 
“one plane, no mechanics, no spare 
parts, no tickets, nor anything else,” 
to quote his own words. But there was 
a crying need for plane service. “We 
induced the small towns to clear off 
the trees and fill in the holes for land- 
ing fields,’ Yerex reminisces, “we 
didn’t need anything elaborate for a 
Stinson, Jr. As I remember the figures, 
we took in $3,600 the first month with 
that little plane.” 





LoweLL YEREX 


The owners looked on the whole 
adventure as an amusing interlude, 
They spent the plane’s earnings having 
a very good time, while Yerex fretted 
over the fraying wing fabric, the ail- 
ing motor, and all of that general 
malaise in a plane that isn’t being ser- 
viced, which good fliers recognize as 
the prelude to disaster. 

Eventually Yerex had to start legal 
proceedings in an effort to get his 
wages. The case was settled amicably, 
Yerex cancelled his claims for back 
pay and signed a note for $2,000. In 
return he became half owner of the 
plane and sole operator of the busi- 
ness. 


HOW CONTRACT WAS LANDED 


Not long after that the outgoing 
President of Honduras was peacefully 
handing over the office to his successor 
when some upstart in a distant jungle 
gathered a few followers and started a 
march toward the capital. Old and new 
president joined amicably to quell the 
uprising, and they called on Yerex to 
take his plane and try to spot this 
quaint army. 

Yerex found the ragged band. He 
flew low to observe the insurrectos, 
and one of them took a pot shot at 
him. The rifle bullet pierced the floor 
of the plane, passed between Yerex’s 
feet, smashed an eyebrow ridge and 
ruptured an eyeball. Yerex was out 
cold with the plane lurching drunkenly 
toward the jungle forest. Not far from 
the tree tops Yerex recovered con- 
sciousness, righted the ship and made 
a landing on one of his sketchy little 
airports. 

A real adventurer would have ac- 
cepted President Carias’ proffered 
money reward and retired to the 
United States. But Yerex refused the 
cash and asked, instead, that he be 
allowed to carry the mail in his plane. 
It wouldn’t cost the government any- 
thing, for he would charge no more 
than the established rate for mule ser- 
vice. It seemed to His Excellency, the 
President, that he was getting off 
cheaply. and he signed up. 
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But Yerex knew he could make 
money at mule-freight rates if he could 
keep his plane busy. The usual way 
an airline solves the problem of regu- 
lar flights and irregular loads is by 
the aid of government subsidy. That 
was out of the question in Honduras, 
so Yerex invented the idea of deferred 
air freight. 

His lines accept cargo with the un- 
derstanding that it will not necessarily 
go on the next flight but on the first 
flight when there is available space. 
The Central American shipper knows 
that deferred freight may not move 
for several days, but he also knows it 
would take several weeks to move it 
by mule train—and Yerex’s rates are 
cheaper. 


COVERS CENTRAL AMERICA 


From the time Yerex built his first 
warehouse to store deferred freight, 
his plane carried capacity loads and 
made money. He bought out the half 
interest of the original owners. He got 
new planes. He imported pilots from 
the United States. He bought out air- 
lines in neighboring republics and 
built up a network that covers all 
Central America. 

Specifically, TACA lines operate in 
and between Honduras, British Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, San Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica and Panama. 

At Tegucigalpa, TACA built up a 
great hangar and base. In a pinch, the 
plant could build a plane, and as a mat- 
ter of routine, it does practically re- 
build every new ship that arrives, for 
no plane leaves the factory in shape to 
withstand the beating TACA gives its 
aerial mules. 

The gingerbread is removed from 
the cabins, soft cushioned chairs are 


Typical freight 
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ripped out and replaced with wooden 
benches. The fuselage is reinforced to 
stand the strain of heavy cargoes and 
the landing gear to take the wallop of 
big loads on bumpy fields. 

Huge hatches are cut so that Diesel 
engines, mahogany logs, cattle and 
mining machinery can be lowered into 
place, and big ringbolts are fitted for 
lashing them tight. Side doors are 
planned so that two-ton tractors can 
come aboard under their own power. 
And finally a splash of green paint 
goes over the cowl in front of the 
pilot to deaden the reflection of blazing 
tropical suns. 

TACA’s favorite ship has been the 
old tri-motored Ford, and the line now 
owns practically every one in the 
world. These great ships, too slow for 
the competition they met at home, are 
for that very reason easier to land on 
TACA’s skimpy airports. Their carry- 
ing capacity and their ability to “take 
it” are fantastic. Smaller planes are 
used on the remoter runs, but large or 
small, all must measure up to an iron- 
clad safety standard. TACA’s accident 
record is almost perfect. 

The 30 pilots, nearly all of them 
from the States, are good. Every day, 
they sit down in knot-holes that would 
whiten the hair of the airline pilots 
back in the States and would make the 
best European military fliers very 
thoughtful, indeed. Since the prevail- 
ing winds are steady, the landing field 
need not be square, and frequently it 
is only a long, narrow slot in the 
jungle. 

One fabulous landing place consists 
of two small fields connected by a 
bridge. The ship starts in one field, 
tears across the bridge to gain speed 
and takes off from the second field. 


... and passengers 






Of course the villagers everywhere are 
trained by now to get the cows off the 
fields when planes approach. 

Yerex’s birds of burden do an amaz- 
ing variety of jobs. Taking mining ma- 
chinery in and bringing gold out is 
routine. One plane is a flying tanker. 
It loads at Puerto Cabezas and carries 
600 gallons of diesel fuel to La Luz 
Mines, only 30 minutes away by air 
but a long and expensive journey by 
trail. The tanker can unload in two 
minutes and it makes 10 trips a day 
in the busy season. 


GOES AFTER TRAFFIC 


Three times a week a plane lands 
at a ranch, waits while 10 steers are 
slaughtered, and within an hour de- 
livers the carcasses to the refrigerated 
storehouses on the banana plantation 
of the Standard Fruit Company, where 
fresh meat used to be unobtainable. 

TACA is in the merchandising busi- 
ness, too—not as an end in itself, for 
it takes no profit on the goods, but to 
promote traffic. Through its 700 em- 
ployees at 235 airports, it knows the 
markets of the whole region. It learns 
where there is a big corn crop in a 
remote valley, and where a big con- 
struction camp needs fodder. It flies 
the corn from farm to market, deducts 
its tariff, and remits the proceeds to 
the grower. Similarly, it finds markets 
for horses, eggs, vegetables—any kind 
of product. 

Chicle, the basic ingredient of chew- 
ing gum, used to come out of the jun- 
gles of Guatemala in 100-pound blocks, 
one on each side of a mule. To avoid 
Guatemala’s export tax, much of the 
gum was smuggled across the Hon- 
duran and Mexican borders. Yerex 

(Continued on page 26) 
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WILLIAM F. BROOKS TELLS: 


The Story of Fiberglas— 


and the man who’s putting it over 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO a young Uni- 
versity of Illinois journalism student 
—following a Summer job on the Chi- 
cago City News Bureau—switched to 
the study of business administration 
because he believed business offered 
a better career. His journalism instruc- 
tors regretted the loss of a “good nose 
for news.” But, as the weekly editor 
used to say, “journalism’s loss was 
business’ gain. The student 
was Harold Boeschenstein, 
now president of that spec- 
tacular wonder child of 
American  business— 
Owens-Corning _Fiberglas 
Corporation. 

It wasn’t very long ago 
that I first heard of fiber- 
glas and Harold Boeschen- 
stein. The company had 
been organized—and grown 
up—while I was abroad 
for three years. Frankly, 
the idea that glass could be 
drawn out into wisp-like 
strands—15 times as fine 
as human hair—and have 
the tensile strength of steel 
of corresponding diameter 
—sounded unbelievable. 

They told me about air- 
planes with “glass” wing 
coverings completely _fire- 
resistant, of glass wicks for 
kerosene lamps and stoves 
which won't char or smolder, of 
tablecloths that cigarettes won’t burn, 
of electric motors insulated with fiber- 
glas, which will withstand heat as 
high as 1100 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
of a thousand and one other uses in 
which this new product already is be- 
ing adapted. 

I went to find out about this new 
business which was born of research 
in the depression years. I found that 
the story of fiberglas is all tied up with 
the story of Harold Boeschenstein 
(pronounced Beshinstyne) and you 
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can’t tell them separately. So I went 
to see him in his New York office. 

I was filled with questions. But this 
45-year-old business executive proved 
he hadn’t forgotten his early news- 
paper training. He started out to do 
the interviewing. 

Sitting relaxed, smoking a pipe, 
Harold Boeschenstein had the slender, 
youthful appearance and quick man- 





HlaroLtp BOESCHENSTEIN 


nerisms of a newspaperman. He wore 
a gray business suit, white shirt with 
buttoned down soft collar, and a blue 
tie. I began to wonder who was inter- 
viewing who. Then, as the conversa- 
tion developed, the pieces of the story 
I had come to get began to fall 
together. 

Beck (that’s what his associates call 
him) was born in Edwardsville, IIl., 
near Alton. His father published the 
Edwardsville /ntelligencer, was presi- 
dent of a bank, had helped organize 
the Edwardsville Water Co., and for 
many years took an active interest in 
politics and civic affairs. 


Beck had kicked around the news- 
paper shop, learned to set type, written 
a column of school notes, carried 
papers and done various other odd 
jobs like the rest of the kids in the 
Middle West in those days. You could 
tell from the way he talked about it 
that it was a lot of fun. 

Beck finished high school in Ed- 
wardsville, went on to the University 
of Illinois and was _ buck- 
ling down to study busi- 
ness administration when 
World War No. 1 came 
along. He joined up as a 
private in May, 1917, and 
was shot around to various 
camps, first for training, 
then as instructor, emerg- 
ing as a Second Lieutenant 
in the Artillery, all ready 
to go to France, when the 
Armistice was signed. 

Beck wasted no time. He 
hurried back to the Uni- 
versity and was graduated 
from Illinois in 1920. He 
caught a train to Edwards- 
ville with his diploma and 
went to work in his fa- 
ther’s bank. But five or six 
months of this was ample. 
There wasn’t enough ac- 
tion, enough variety, dol- 
ing out silver and bills 
from behind a teller’s win- 
dow. So he went to see Bill Levis, 
five years out of Illinois, who was 
just taking over as head of the Illinois 
Glass Co. at Alton. 

“I told Bill Levis that I wanted to 
get out of the bank,” Beck says, “so 
he sent me over to the Illinois Ter- 
minal Railroad, in which his family 
was interested. I got a job as an as- 
sistant in the Maintenance of Way 
Department.” 

The Illinois Terminal was a 21-mile 
railroad. It sounded like a pretty small 
thing, but 14 trunk line railroads 
crossed its track and Beck putt-putted 
up and down, in all kinds of weather, 
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on a gasoline-powered handcar, seeing 
that the rails and switches were kept 
jn order. 

This was a good job, as jobs went. 
But about this time Bill Levis and 
some of his associates in IIlinois Glass 
were organizing a small chemical con- 
cern to serve the glass factory, and he 
asked Beck to take over the running 
of it. 

Conditions generally were in Beck’s 
favor. There probably has been no 
better time, before or since, to get into 
the glass business. The companies were 
changing over from old-style hand and 
guess methods. Modern machinery was 
being built. Some of the glass manu- 
facturers were beginning to take an 
interest in research, and soon it was 
showing new ways to improve their 
products and widen their markets. 


PROBLEM SOLVER 


In a short time Beck moved over 
to Illinois Glass and started as an 
operating man in the factory, cleaning 
out gas flues, mixing into new develop- 
ments as they came along, and trying 
out new methods and procedures. He 
was in constant touch with every move 
and because of his adaptability he was 
sent from one department to another 
—wherever there was a problem. 

One of these took him to Chicago 
for a year and a half. The Levises had 
bought a drug sundry house as an 
outlet for glass prescription ware. 
They found it going into the red. The 
concern had gone into specialty items, 
among them hairnets, and this busi- 
ness was rolling in when somebody 
up and changed women’s styles. Hair- 
nets were out. Beck was told to go 
and get the company into shape. In 
a year and a half the job was done. 
I asked him how he was able to ac- 
complish this in such a short time. 

“Oh, just by using farmer methods 
—cut down expenses to meet income,” 
he said. “I didn’t know a thing about 
the sundry business.” 

Back to Alton then. “Sales were the 
problem, so I fell into sales,” he says. 
He became assistant general sales man- 
ager, then vice-president in charge of 
sales, then general vice-president. 

In 1929 Illinois Glass merged with 
Owens, and it was but a step from 
Beck’s old place into the vice-presi- 
dency in charge of sales of the com- 
bined company. His general back- 
ground eventually brought him the job 
of vice-president and general manager 
at the new headquarters in Toledo. 
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Things were moving fast in those 
days. Owens-Illinois bought out almost 
a dozen other businesses, including a 
milk bottle business, tableware busi- 
ness, a can business and plants on the 
Pacific Coast. All these activities had 
to be welded into the smooth running 
company whole. Beck was everywhere. 
It was a busy time, for by 1936 there 
were 22 plants and 30 sales branches 
stretching from coast to coast. 

All the while Beck had been foster- 
ing and encouraging research. And in 
1930 when business looked pretty 
black generally he introduced a pack- 
aging research laboratory for cus- 
tomers which found out their needs 
and developed products to meet them. 
Scores of new uses for glass and other 
packaging materials were the result. 

Meanwhile Beck and his associates 
had been cocking a weather eye at a 
development which—while crude— 
showed some promise. It was the old, 
old idea of a flexible glass. Experi- 
ments had been going on in Europe, 
and both Owens-Illinois and Corning 
Glass Works had been delving into 
possibilities in this country. 

Progress was being made slowly. 
The glass men didn’t know for sure 
what uses they would find for it if 
they were successful, but they gave 
the researchers the green light. Owens 
and Corning decided to pursue in- 
dividual experiments at their respec- 
tive laboratories, but to pool their 
results, 


RESEARCHERS SUCCESSFUL 

Then Games Slayter, now vice-presi- 
dent and director of research of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas, with his 
staff, succeeded in drawing glass into 
fibers. These, laid jackstraw fashion, 
found use as an air filtering material. 

Next they produced finer, more 
flexible fibers—which proved to be a 
superior insulation against heat and 
cold. This material soon found a wide 
market as home insulation. And, by 
1936, the scientists were producing 
extremely fine glass fibers that were 
pliable enough and strong enough to 
be woven into cloth that you could 
bend and fold without splitting. But 
the scientists kept on, steadily im- 
proved the machines, and made the 
material less and less expensive. 
Finally, they had a glass you could 
bend like rubber, tie in a knot like a 
string, put on a loom and weave as 
if it were silk. 

The fibers were found to be valuable 
(Continued on page 32) 
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In making mats, fiberglas fibers are collected 
on a conveyor belt, treated with a binder 
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Consider the comparative uniformity of fiber- 
glas (top), cotton (middle) and asbestos 





Fiberglas-insulated diving suits enable divers 
to stay down about twice as long as before 
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Akron Bounces Back 


Exc.upinc Washington, D. C., the fast- 
est-growing city in the United States 
is Akron, Ohio. Handling more than 
$450,000,000 in defense orders (rang- 
ing from blimps to aluminum airplane 
parts), Akron bustles with activity. 
Employment for the first three months 
of this year was 14% better than in 
the same three months ‘last ‘year. ‘New 
car and truck sales are 170% ahead of 
1938. Air express shipments are the 
greatest in history. Akron is booming. 

But turn back a few years. Depres- 
sion depths in Akron mingled with 
‘strikes and threats of industrial decen- 
tralization. Books, magazines and 
newspapers everywhere referred to 
Akron as the American “ghost town.” 
The words “a one-industry town” were 
whispered in half-empty rubber tire 
and tube factories. A dejected popula- 
tion, whose largest employer (only one 
year ago) was the W.P.A. 

What’s behind this remarkable 
change-about? Of course, Akron is 
defense-boomed. But there’s more be- 
hind the rejuvenation than defense or- 
ders. There’s the people, for example. 
Akron’s workers aren’t trading pay 
envelopes for unnecessaries. They’ve 
been through “the mill” and they’ve 
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Akron is growing with the synthetic rubber industry 
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By EDMUND STONE 


suffered. Now they’re buying real 
things. Automobiles to transport them 
to and from work. Homes (88 one- 
family homes in April, exceeding any 
month since August, 1929) to keep 
their families in comfort. 

Akron’s workers have always been 
like that. Despite contrary reports, 
Akron’s labor market for the last 10- 
15 years has been stable. The majority 
of the workers own their homes—more 
than 60% of the city’s houses are 
owner-occupied, a much higher per- 
centage than the national average. 


SKILL APLENTY 


When the depression curled up rub- 
ber production, skilled workers went 
into other fields, but stayed in Akron. 
Now Akron’s defense industries have 
combed the city for these experts and 
have found most of them. Willing to 
learn all over again, these skilled work- 
ers are attending technical schools 
which are being enlarged to accommo- 
date the increasing attendance. 

Paced by Akron’s big four—Fire- 
stone, General, Goodyear, Goodrich— 
new work opportunities are springing 
up every day. The synthetic rubber in- 
dustry, just a baby now, is a gleam in 
every worker’s eye. A post-war pros- 
perity for never-ending years is seen 


more as a probability than just a pos. 
sibility. Self-sealing gas tanks, tank 
treads, airplane parts, gas masks, air- 
plane de-icers, wheel assemblies, mat- 
tresses, brakes, repair kits, flotation 
valves and gears, hose, tubing, drilling 
machines, light buoys, batteries and 
hundreds of other articles originating 
in Akron have obliterated the “one. 
industry” title which long hung over 
Akron like a pall. 

All but $31,000,000 of Akron’s or- 
ders have been subcontracts and the 
city’s 52 machine shops have shared 
in much of the work. Firestone and 
Goodyear are building new factories 
for gun and bomber parts which to- 
gether will cost more than $3,000,000 
and employ at least 10,000 men and 
women. 

If the people of Akron ever had 
faith in the future, they have it now. 
Relief rolls have dropped to the “irre- 
ducible minimum.” Although cost of 
living has risen 3.7% over a year ago, 
the increase has been more than met 
with rising wages. The aviation indus- 
try is becoming more and more de- 
pendent upon items produced in Akron 
—and no one doubts that the aviation 
industry is only just beginning to 
boom. Akron is back on its feet and 
its citizens intend to stay there. 


. and industrial building is hitting record levels 
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LATEST WAR signals flashing in Wash- 
ington reflect official expectations of 
American intervention this Fall. Re- 
current reports for more than a year 
that “we'll soon be in” plus a few 
loud whispers that “shooting has 
started” give a wolf-wolf aroma to any 
new flat predictions. The Capital’s 
war guessers have “postponed” the 
shooting date time and again, but 
keep on guessing. Right or wrong, 
very few Administration spokesmen 
now believe the irrevocable decision 
can be delayed beyond early Spring— 
barring a sudden Nazi-made peace 
not “wonderful” or likely. 


WAR SIGNS—Hitler’s attack on Rus- 
sia hoisted one: “If U. S. is to fight 
at all, strategists insist it must strike 
before Nazi gains in the Soviet can 
be consolidated . . . American democ- 
racy as something to “die for” if need 
be—grim climax of last two public 
utterances by Roosevelt . . . Use the 
Navy now, flatly urged by Sec’y Knox 
. . » Action replaces words in Axis 
relations—spy roundup, (more com- 
ing), consuls bumrushed out, assets 
frozen . . . Gen. Marshall asks for 
authority to send draftees outside this 
hemisphere and to keep them (with 
the Guard) in training beyond one 
year—proposals “for the record” 
which he knew would upset Congress 
so long as there’s no gunplay. But 
most of the boys won’t complete their 
year until January. 


WAITING ON WAR?—No pressure 
is on Congress to speed the $3.5 bil- 
lion tax bill, though few changes in 
the Ways & Means stiffer schedules 
are expected and though every day’s 
delay costs the Gov't about $2.5 mil- 
lion in higher excises provided for. 
It'll coast along to passage mid-Sept. ; 
some lawmakers say only reason for 
slow motion is so it can be hiked to 
$5 billion soon as war starts... 
Leon Henderson can’t wade into “seri- 
ous” problem of spiraling prices (28 
basic goods are up 20% in four 
months) without a law that will let 
him tackle wages, rents and farm 
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The Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


crops—biggest price elements. F.D.R. 
has waited too long to seek a Con- 
gressional okay of price-fixing, pos- 
sibly because he agrees with the sub- 
altern (or vice versa) who said, “It 
would take war to put through a price 
bill broad enough to do much good.” 
. . » Plausible reason chatted here for 
Roosevelt’s refusal to name a “Ba- 
ruch” to boss Defense is that the dras- 
tic action a top-super should take 
wouldn’t click and couldn’t be dra- 
matized until battle has begun. (Ba- 
ruch didn’t run the show until a year 
after we went to war.) 


ANTI-WAR HURDLES—Administra- 
tion is nettled by war-wary and apa- 
thetic elements of the public. . . . 
New Deal itself is blamed for much of 
the anti-war sentiment. . . . Army’s 
slow start and bottlenecks in materiel 
(over-all output of fighting equipment 
is not yet up to 20% of goal rates) 
are partly attributed to unco-ordinated 
defense setup. . . . Derisive rather than 
reasoned replies to isolationists have 
lost friends. . . . Other morale cool- 
ers: lack of frankness; recriminations; 
confusion over the conflicting versions 
(all “official”) of Defense progress, 
shortages, how to handle them, who’s 
at fault. 


WARRIORS-IN-CHIEF—Leading con- 
tenders for job of Defense Boss now 
include Asst War Sec’y Patterson, 
V-P Henry Wallace and Justice Wm. 
Douglas. . . . no business men... . 
PATTERSON is widely applauded for a 
fine performance in carrying the Army 
ball for aging-&-ailing Sec’y Stimson. 
. . . Undersec’y Sumner WELLEs is 
handling most of the pockets in the 
State Dept. portfolio for Cordell Hull 
who’s not very strong or very well. 
. . . Solicitor Biddle’s strongest rival 
to succeed Att’y-Gen. Jackson is PAUL 
McNutt; the Fed’l Security berth he’d 
vacate is mentioned as a nice “up- 
stairs” spot for Fanny Perkins. 

The Labor chair at the cabinet table 
in this event might fit the frame of 
Mediation Chairman Wo. Davis who’s 
taken such good care of unions (e.g., 


forcing Bethlehem’s western yards to 
sign with CIO) that even Harry 
Bridges, after Hitler moved in on 
Stalin, said: Don’t strike till you take 
your troubles to the Mediation Board. 
. . . There’s a hunt on to find another 
upstairs berth for FCC’s Chairman Fly. 


WARRIORS' WARRIORS—Congress 
is developing as a vigilant second line 
of Defense. . . . Rep. Faddis (Pa.) 
will use Military Affairs Committee to 
take at least one more swing at New 
Deal meddling with Defense—Ickes es- 
pecially... . Chm. May (Ky.), Faddis 
& cohorts have emasculated the Army’s 
property seizure bill; it won’t apply to 
land, last hitch to settle concerns Army 
rights to commandeer patents. . . . 
House Naval Affairs group is eager to 
get going with its inquiry into union 
obstruction of Defense production. . . . 
It was the House that beat the New 
Deal’s wire-tapping bill. 


PRE-WAR PLANNING—Defense Ad- 
ministration is now in the committee 
and survey phase of trying to reorgan- 
ganize. ... OPM is shaping itself along 
old NRA lines with separate industry 
committees which include members 
from interested regular agencies of 
Gov't as well as business leaders. No 
Labor men are in these groups but 
there’s talk of setting up “parallel” 
union committees. . . . Two important 
surveys in progress: Who owns any 
machine tools (where & what are 
they) ? Which defense industries and 
plants in each of them aren’t produc- 
ing at capacity and why? 

Two top-rung pre-war planners, 
New Dealer Henderson (price watch- 
er) and Big Business Boss Don Nel- 
son (OPM chief of purchases) are 
seeing nearly eye-to-eye on questions 
of price control and rationing civilian 
goods, and enjoying an unusual friend- 
ship. . . . They’re figuring that military 
production in 42 will be around 40%. 
of total industrial output, that until 
there is a lot more plant expansion and 
while the building is going on (18-to- 
24 months) civilian supplies must be 
curtailed as much as 20%. 
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NEW IDEAS 


e « e pointing the way to progress and profits 


V enetian Bath 


How to wash Venetian blinds is no 
longer a problem. Two Denver engi- 
neers have developed a machine that 
is said to do the job in 30 minutes, 
and without any damage to the blinds. 
The machine, 12 feet high, 15 feet 
wide and 25 feet long, sprays the 
blinds with a cleaning solution, runs 
them through washing and drying 
compartments. Quick drying, thanks to 
air conditioning, eliminates shrinkage. 


Toot Tunes 


Auto horns that toot sales messages 
(in the form of trade tunes) are now 
being used by several companies. 
Trucks of a coal company, for exam- 
ple, are equipped with horns that 
sound Keep the Home Fires Burning, 
while truck-horns of a baby food mak- 
er honk Rock-a-Bye Baby. 


Nylon Bearings 

Already established in the hosiery, 
textile and bristle industries, nylon, 
du Pont’s test-tube fiber, continues to 
invade new fields. Nylon bearings for 
machinery is the latest development. 
The bearings are said to require no oil 
for lubrication, to offer less friction to 
rotating shafts, to carry heavier loads 
than the conventional bronze or brass 
bearings. Bearings have been made 
from synthetic resins before, but they 
had to be reinforced with a fabric 
“filler” and lubricated with water. 


Stitch in Time 


Couple of weeks ago, explosive rivets 
began to boom aircraft production 
(Forses, July 1). Now comes a high- 
speed, electrical welding process, de- 
signed to speed freight car production. 
Developed by three companies (West- 
inghouse, American Car and Foundry, 
Federal Machine & Welder), the 
new process results in spot-welds at 
the rate of one a second. Parts for 
a car side or roof are laid on a “jog” 
—a broad, flat steel table on wheels. 
This is moved under a large frame that 
has about 75 welding electrodes, or 
steel fingers, sticking down like bris- 
tles of a hair brush. The framework 
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moves down, clamping the car parts 
under the electrodes; the operator of 
the machine pushes a button, and the 
electrical “brain” of the apparatus 
does the rest. The powerful electric cur- 
rent (20,000 amperes) surges through 
one electrode after another in rapid 
succession, “stitching” the steel parts. 
Besides speed the process offers an- 
other important advantage: Thinner, 
lighter sheets of steel can be used, 
making the average freight car (50 
tons) three tons lighter but, at the same 
time, enough stronger to carry three 
more tons of freight. This would give 
the average freight train (100 cars) 
an additional capacity of six cars. 


Safety Steps 

Two innovations built into the new 
Washington National Airport, “the 
laboratory airport of the country,” are 
(1) flashing green and red “traffic 
lights” to control the runways; (2) 
equipment to send up “smoke signals,” 


disclosing the vagaries of the wind at 
ground level. 


Ideas (Wholesale ) 


The Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, 
New York City, has set up an Idea 
Interchange Service, under which 
members swap new ideas. Members 
simply send the Institute brief descrip. 
tions of their ideas; the Institute acts 
as a clearing house. 


Tire Talk 


Because of a possible shortage in 
rubber, the question of conserving the 
nation’s rubber supply is of great im- 
portance. In the opinion of John L. 
Collyer, president of B. F. Goodrich, 
one aid to rubber conservation would 
be greater care of tires by motorists, 
Thousands of tons of rubber can be 
saved yearly, says Mr. Collyer, if the 
following rules are adhered to: (1) 
Maintain recommended or rated air 
pressure at all times. (2) Whenever a 
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Constant 


ConsoLipaTED Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego, recently painted a slogan 
of its president, Major R. H. Fleet, 
on the side of its largest assembly 
piant. In letters 9 feet high and 12 
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International 


Reminder 


feet wide, “Nothing short of right 
is right,” is a constant reminder 
to workers that precision is the 
keynote of aircraft production— 
spearhead of our defense effort. 
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tire is changed, check the air pressure 
after a few miles of service. (3) Shift 
tires from wheel to wheel every 5,000 
niles to insure even wear. (4) Don’t 
take corners at high speed. (5) Have 
wheel alignment checked regularly. 
(6) Don’t drive too fast on hot, dry 
roads. (7) Start gently. (8) Don’t 
bump curbs. (9) If the car doesn’t 
steer as usual, pull over to the side of 
the road and inspect tires carefully. 


Defense Comes First 


Novel, if not unique, is Esso Mar- 
keters’ new copy theme: “Conserve 
gasoline to help avert a threatened 
shortage,” which actually puts the 
company in the position of urging cus- 
tomers to reduce consumption of the 
product it sells. 


Food-Drug Market 


The super-marketing trend is reach- 
ing a new high in St. Louis, Mo. A & P 
(food chain) and Walgreen (drug 
chain) have taken over a large food 
market that went on the rocks and will 
try to navigate into profitable waters 
by running it as a combined food and 
drug super-market. 


Keeping in Step 

The Inter-American Commercial Ar- 
bitration Commission has just revealed 
a new step for better business relations 
between North and South America. 
The Commission has established a 
clearing house for sifting Inter-Ameri- 
can trade complaints. An Inter-Ameri- 
can Business Relations Committee, 
made up of 13 outstanding importers, 
exporters, trade association executives 
and trade press publishers, has been 
formed to supervise the work of this 
“new link to smoother relations be- 
tween the business men of all the 
Americas.” 


Merchant’s Marine 


Grant B. Shipley, Pittsburgh en- 
gineer, has just completed design of 
a merchant vessel which can be its 
own convoy. Shipley’s ship is a com- 
bined merchant ship and aircraft car- 
rier or combined oil tanker and air- 
craft carrier. According to design, the 
new ship will carry 25 bombers be- 
tween the main deck and a special 
flight deck, plus several bombers or 
scouting plans on the flight deck itself 
(protected with guns similar to those 
on large aircraft carriers). These 


planes could also protect other ships. 
After the war, the flight deck can be- 
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Defense Contest Winners Tell 
How to Speed Output 


First prize ($150) in the yr 


ForBEs contest, cffering to- 
tal cash awards of $225 for 
the best suggestions on how 
to speed defense, has been 
awarded to D. W. Rowling, 
Waterloo, lowa, machine 
shop foreman, Construction 
Machinery Co. In the opin- 
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to let go. Assure him his rate 
will not be cut. If, at the end of 
a specified period, he has the 
highest production record, less 
scrap, perfect attendance, etc., he 
will receive national publicity, 
financial reward and a service 
medal—perhaps a free trip to 
the National Capital, where our 
President can decorate him. 


ion of the judges, his sug- >. W. Reeum The second-prize sugges- 
gestion was “the most benefi- tion: 
cial . . . for speeding defense produc- Let one head of the Defense Commission 


tion.” 

Second prize ($50) has been award- 
ed to J. E. Madigan, Tallahassee, Fla. ; 
third prize ($25) to E. C. Lang, To- 
ledo, Ohio. The contest, open to all 
wage earners in the U. S., brought 
hundreds of suggestions. 


The first-prize suggestion: 


We of America are contest conscious. We 
make heroes of outstanding players in the 
field of sports. Let us make America defense 
conscious and honor our heroes of produc- 
tion. 

For example, take a company engaged in 
defense production. Workers’ pay may be 
either on the piece rate or straight hourly 
basis. Under piece rates, men are reluctant 
to force production to the limit for fear the 
job will be re-timed and the rate cut. It is 
equally true of men on hourly rates: “Why 
should I produce more per hour than what 
I consider a good hour’s work for the amount 
I receive per hour?” 

This picture can be changed. Employees 
can be induced to put their shoulders to 
the wheel and give their utmost. Let’s appeal 
to their competitive, get-in-there-and-fight, 
spirit. Strike an average of production per 
hour per machine per man. Tell this man 


be appointed, with authority to act in any 
question. Not a dual head—two men that 
are at loggerheads with each other. 

The FBI says there are thousands who 
would perform acts that would delay pro- 
duction. Bring about the deportation of these 
people if aliens, or put in jail during this 
emergency those who are not aliens. 

Pass a law forbidding strikes until the 
emergency is over. 


The third-prize suggestion: 


There should be complete co-operation by 
labor with employers. To this end, a new 
National Defense Mediation board should 
be set up. It might also be well to establish 
an agency to serve as a court of final appeal 
in disputes between management and unions. 

There is too much concentration of de- 
fense work in certain areas. To remedy this, 
why not scatter the defense contracts to 
avoid confusion and congestion in the al- 
ready heavy industrial sections. 

We could increase our total productivity 
of war material at least 25% by modifying 
production methods to fit the new conditions. 
Maintain accurate production records that 
keep plant executives and government offi- 
cials informed of the progress being made; 
avoid unnecessary frills, such as extensive 
time studies and wage incentive studies. 





removed, says Shipley, leaving a high 
speed cargo ship or oil tanker for 
merchant marine service. Big advan- 
tage of the new ship is mass produc- 
tion cost of around $3,000,000 apiece, 
with the cost of 15 of these matching 
the price of one large aircraft carrier. 


Welding March 


Believed to be the first of its kind 
is an all-welded steel-framed Gothic 
church, now being completed at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Designed by Walker and 
Weeks, Cleveland architects, the church 
is 150 feet long, 55 feet wide, 50 feet 
high, costs about $250,000. The pitch 
of the roof is exactly 45 degrees, twice 
that of average roofs and made pos- 
sible by its welded construction. 


No Carrying Charge 

Best Mills is combining eye appeal 
with utility appeal in its newest pack- 
aged bathing suit. Sea satin bathing 
suits for ladies are displayed in trans- 
parent Pliofilm packages, which not 
only show all of the elegant details, 
but serve as waterproof beach bags. 


Killer 


The usual method of killing weeds 
and dandelion is by use of “knee 
caps.” But Dandi-Cane, Inc., Denver, 
Col., has just introduced a new means 
of weed elimination: A long brass 
tube filled with a chemical that kills 
roots when the tube is plunged into 
the ground. 
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The Pattern of Business 
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GUNS-WITHOUT-BUTTER days are not 
far off. Faced with shortages of mate- 
rials and labor, producers of refriger- 
ators, radios, stoves, furniture, having 
enjoyed record sales in recent weeks, 
are now (1) curtailing production, or 
(2) switching to defense items. 


Packed with importance is the 
launching of the African Comet, $13,- 
000,000 passenger-cargo-refrigerator 
ship, built by Ingalls for the American 
South African Line. A rivetless ship, 
the welding required one-quarter the 
labor of riveting, saved 15% in steel. 

* 

Self-service, as a type of merchan- 
dising, is gaining ground on several 
fronts. In the grocery field, rising food 
costs are held responsible. In other 
fields (hardware, drygoods) , the short- 
age of young men is cited. 

* 


Keep on watching aviation for busi- 
ness possibilities after the emergency. 
In addition to the pilot training pro- 
gram (ForBes, July 1) another straw 
in the wind is the $95,000,000 appro- 
priation which Congress has approved 
for improvement and surveys of 191 
airport sites throughout the country. 
This money is supplemented by about 
$42,000,000 from WPA funds. It looks 
like a boom in civil aeronautics when 
peace comes again. 


Large-scale synthetic rubber preduc- 
tion, a “must” for defense, will soon 
be Government-sponsored. Too big for 
private industry to undertake alone, a 
$60,000,000 project will soon get un- 
der way (half Government-owned and 
operated; half Government-subsi- 
dized), which will stretch synthetic 
rubber production another 80,000 tons 
a year. 

* 

Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward, two companies that owe their 
start to mail order business, are giving 
their catalog customers priority in 
goods that are running out because of 
material shortages. 

* 

Though American designers are con- 
fident they can replace Parisians as 
style leaders, store buyers (accus- 
tomed to popular acceptance of Paris 
styles) are uncertain about consumer 
approval of American modes. In most 
cases, buyers are holding off until they 
see what styles catch on. 

* 

Sales for both department and low- 
price variety chain stores are definitely 
on the upgrade. Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research, giving sales statis- 
tics an academic once-over, reveals 
that sales for both types of stores dur- 
ing 1940 averaged more than 6% 
above their 1939 volume. Most signifi- 





have been high-spotted. 


BEsT 
Philadelphia, Pa. * 


Seconp BEst 
Detroit, Mich. 36* 


Tuirp Best 
Atlanta, Ga. * Macon,Ga. 5* 
Birmingham, Ala. Columbia, S. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 5* Asheville, N. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 4* Columbus, Ga. 5* 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Wilmington, N.C. 5* 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, ForBes 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territories, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Charlotte, N.C.5* Greenville, S.C. 5* 
Charleston, S. C.4* Spartanburg, S. C. 5* 
Augusta, Ga. 5* Newnan, Ga. 5* 


FourtTH Best 


New York, N. Y. Waterbury, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
FirtH Best 


Cleveland, Ohio 8% Warren, Ohio 11* 
Erie, Pa. * Butler, Pa. 
Canton, Ohio 11* Franklin, Pa. 
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cant department store fact: Earnings 
averaged nearly 5% of sales, the 
highest percentage in the last 12 years, 
Most significant variety chain fact: 
Total dollar sales for seven large 
chains were the highest on record. 

* 

Increased plane production is re. 
flected in American Optical Co.’s re. 
port that production of goggles (for 
Army flyers) has increased 1000%, 


Freight cars are liable to be at a 
premium during the coming peak ship- 
ping season in September and October. 
Defense activity, added to the season- 
al load, holds possibilities of confusion 
and word is being passed to shippers 
to co-operate as fully as possible. 

* 

Shoe production continues to be 
stepped up. If the present production 
rate is maintained, 194] output will 
exceed 450,000,000 pairs—the largest 
ever produced by one country in one 
year. /t would be greater than the 
total production of all Europe in pre- 
war 1938. 

* 

Quicksilver is off the market. Most 
of it has long come from Italy and 
Spain, but these sources are now cut 
off, and domestic production (always 
small) is sold out for months to come. 
Luckily, the big consumers (makers 
of electric lamps, measuring instru- 
ments, pharmaceutical supplies) have 
enough to last about six months. 


* 

Though burdened with defense 
orders, aircraft manufacturers dream 
of a post-war boom. Biggest dream: 
Building a huge fleet of planes to 
carry all first class mail. The planes, 
now being designed, would be unique: 
Mail would be sorted en route, as in 
rail mail cars. 

* 

Despite all the building activity, new 
defense plants comprise only 10% of 
those planned. 

* 

Until recently, demands for wage 
increases have been based on the 
claim that workers ought to get a 
slice of defense profits. Now that liv- 
ing costs are rising, claims are based 
on this factor. As a result, flexible 
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wage plans, linked with cost of living, 

are gaining favor. Traditionally, 

unions are opposed to such plans. 

Recent wage agreements, however, 

make it hard to boost the fixed rate. 
* 

Rail passenger traffic, which turned 
upward last year, is still rising. Pas- 
senger revenue this Summer is ex- 
pected to be the highest in 10 years. 

* 

Cadillac, commenting on 1941 sales, 
points out: Business improvement is 
especially noteworthy in the small 
cities and towns, reflecting, perhaps, 
the decentralization of industry. 

* 

Cotton-textile production is running 
at an annual rate of 11,000,000,000 
square yards, the greatest production 
in the history of the industry. Direct- 
ly or indirectly, about 20% of this 
production will meet defense needs. 

* 

Substitutes for steel, rubber, cork, 
bronze and copper will go into all new 
USHA homes, says Housing Admin- 
istrator Nathan Straus. All of the sub- 


stitutes have not yet been named, but 


you can bet on the use of more wood, 
cotton, concrete, galvanized iron. 
* 

For 20 years, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has campaigned to reduce the 
number of sizes, styles and colors in 
consumer lines. Now Government plans 
for the simplification of consumer 
goods, as a defense measure, are under 
way. From the defense standpoint, 
simplification would mean that many 
men, machines and materials could be 
shifted to defense production. The 
peacetime advantages, as outlined by 
the Bureau of Standards, are stagger- 
ing: (1) The producer would tie up 
less capital in slow moving stocks. In- 
spection requirements would be sim- 
plified. Longer factory runs, with few- 
er changes, would be possible. There 
would be less stock to handle, less idle 
equipment, larger production units, 
less special machinery, more prompt 
deliveries, less chance of error in ship- 
ment, less obsolescence in equipment. 
(2) Turnover would be greatly in- 
creased for the jobber, wholesaler and 
retailer. Lines would become staple, 
easy to buy and quick to sell. Slow 


moving stock could be eliminated. 
Sales effort could be concentrated on 
fewer lines. Investments in new stocks 
and repair parts would decrease, less 
storage space would be required and 
overhead and handling charges de- 
creased. (3) Consumers would get bet- 
ter values, better service in repairs and 
delivery, better quality of products. 
* 


Maximum utilization of automobile 
facilities for defense, and decisions 
about further curtailment of automo- 
bile production, will be made by OPM 
with a newly-formed automobile in- 
dustry committee available for con- 
sultation. The new group may be con- 
cerned with finding new ways to apply 
automobile management brains and 
technical experience to defense work as 
much as with timing further transi- 
tions to defense production in such a 
way as to minimize wasteful shutdowns. 
Whatever immediate plans may be 
put into effect, there is good reason to 
believe that material shortages and 
other factors may hold 1942 model 
production to 50% of the 5,300,000 
record chalked up for 1941. 
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THE PREDICTION is becoming common 
that the second half of the year will 
bring a substantial, perhaps drastic, 
decline in consumer purchasing. | 
question the soundness of this analysis. 

Inevitably, sales of so-called “con- 
sumer durable goods” of various 
kinds, including automobiles, refriger- 
ators, radios, washing machines, oil 
burners, will fall off, but this will be 
because of restricted output due to 
scarcity of materials needed for de- 
fense. 

But, as I read the outlook, the very 
great increase in the nation’s weekly 
pay envelope will mean notable expan- 
sion in demand for food, clothing, 
homes, all sorts of available comforts 
and semi-luxuries, more than enough 
to counterbalance decreased sales of 
scarcity merchandise. 

Total trade, total industrial 


FORBES 


B. C. FORBES THINKS 


Industry, Trade Will Rise; 
Stocks Dragging at Bottom 


ers. As more new defense plants come 
into operation, more and more employ- 
ment will be provided. 

I look for continuance and broad- 
ening of the semi-boom in building, 
the most potent fountainhead of stimu- 
lation for all-round activity. 

Every species of defense factory is 
bound to boom as never before. Air- 
craft, shipbuilding, steel, chemical, 
electrical, machine tool, equipment, 
cotton manufacturing, copper mining, 
and several other industries are al- 
ready beginning to break output rec- 
ords. 

Railway carloadings are nearing the 
million-a-week total. Utility companies 
will experience unparalleled drains 
upon their facilities. Telephone instal- 
ations are soaring. Auto output faces 


more than 20% curtailment already 
agreed upon, perhaps to the extent 
of 50%. However, the leaders in this 
industry have proved so conspicuously 
successful in meeting preparedness te. 
quirements that they doubtless will be 
able to switch trained workers from 
their normal duties to armaments. In. 
deed, by and by total automotive 
forces and payrolls will assuredly 
reach unparalleled heights. 

It has been found far easier to advo- 
cate than to put into practice the 
spreading of defense work among vast 
numbers of small concerns. The theory 
is ideal, but thus far has been found 
impractical in innumerable instances. 
Washington has discovered that huge 
contracts can be filled only by huge 
enterprises. Nevertheless it is vital that 

progress be made in bringing 





output, seem likely to exceed 
the second half of last year, 
if not the animated first half 
of this year. 

Total employment promises 
to reach new heights, with the 
purchasing power of wage 
earners (perhaps also farm- 
ers) exceeding that of the 


U.S. DEFENSE PROGRAM 


$ 46,869,000,000 





WHEN THE MONEY 





small plants into the prepared- 
ness picture. 

Regardless of the nearby 
fortunes of war, signs are that 
the stock market has been 
quite thoroughly liquidated 
and that the next decisive 
movement will be upwards. 








WILL BE SPENT 
TOTAL 
$51575,000,000 
1940 [Joes000.000 
1941 | +1,000,000,000 
$7,000,000,000 





The financial world for some 

time has been reconciled to 

our entry into the conflict. 
Most commodities _ lately 





boom year of 1929. i * = —— 
With its solicitude for the | “SShne“ ise Woe $51,575,000,000 
“labor vote,” Washington, CONTRACTS LET 


(As OF may 31) 


motivated more by political 
expediency than by sound 
economic considerations, has 
avoided levying any income 
tax whatsoever on the millions 
of workers who either have 
had their wages advanced or 
who have been transferred 
from the relief payrolls. Our 
vast class of prospering earn- 
ers, consequently, will~ un- 
questionably. prove big spend- 
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18,698,000,000 
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CONTRACT COMPLETION 


CONTRACTS (amen 








$ 6,200,000,000 


Bewree: Metions! Senecio ion of meselecterers 


have moved irregularly after 
their very vigorous advance. 
Price-fixing may succeed in 
bringing about relative stabil: 


= $16,688,000,000 ity. 


Thus far price-fixing de 
crees in the fields of industry 
and business have been hap 
hazard, impulsive, not to saj 
irrational, not to say illegal 
Conditions call for well-con- 
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An Industry 


“Comes Back” 


WHEN YOUNG FRANK Poor, a native 
son, moved his small but growing in- 
candescent lamp manufacturing busi- 
ness from Danvers, Massachusetts, to 
Salem in 1916, there was regret among 
the citizens of that community upon 
losing the industry . . . and that regret 
increased rather than diminished as 
they witnessed the amazing growth of 
that progressive little company. 

Today, the company which Poor 
founded 40 years ago on a capital of 
$2,500 is the present Hygrade Sylvania 
Corp., a $7,500,000 company which 
operates six plants, manufacturing in- 
candescent lamps, fluorescent starters, 
fluorescent lamps, fluorescent powders, 
fluorescent lighting units, fluorescent 
sign tubing, and the famous Sylvania 
radio tubes. 

Regrets of the old-timers were bur- 
ied and joy reigned in Danvers when 
Frank Poor “came back home” last 
month, to turn over the first spadeful 
of earth for a new $500,000 fluorescent 
lamp manufacturing plant to be built 
at Danvers. This new plant, which will 
contain 100,000 square feet of floor 
space, and be geared to produce 100,- 
000 fluorescent lamps a day, will em- 
ploy 500 persons initially. 

The new structure will be ready for 
occupancy late in October, at which 
time all fluorescent lamp manufactur- 
ing operations now being conducted 
at the Salem lamp plant will be re- 
moved to the new Danvers building. 

The demand for fluorescent lighting 
from industrial plants working on de- 
fense contracts is steadily growing as 
industry recognizes the improvements 
this new lighting can make in operat- 
ing efficiency. Hygrade Sylvania 
Corp.’s other plants are located at 
Salem, Massachusetts (2 plants) ; Em- 
porium, Pennsylvania; Ipswich, Mas- 
sachusetts; St. Marys, Pennsylvania, 
and Towanda, Pennsylvania. 

Though it is assumed that there is 
little romance in business, many feel 
that it was a strange twist of fate that 
made Frank Poor the man who re- 
moved a thriving little business from 
Danvers in one generation and brought 
back to the town an immeasurably 
greater industry a quarter of a century 
later. Frank Poor is treasurer of the 
company and still active in its oper- 
ation. 
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R.F.C.’s New Heap, hand-picked by 
Southerner Jesse H. Jones, is a breezy, 
many-sided Westerner, Charles B. 
Henderson. 

He probably will get along genial- 
ly with financial, industrial, railway 
and other R.F.C. customers. 

His jobs have included banker, 
miner, stockman, lawyer, politician— 
he is a former Senator from Nevada. 
At 68, he is tall, erect, informal, ur- 
bane. Jesse Jones induced him to help 
him to run the R.F.C. seven 
years ago. Charlie proved ac- 
ceptable, capable, both to the 
R.F.C. overlords and to those 
having dealings with it. 

“Get the job done,” is his 
credo. “Get commercial banks 
to do more of it. Let them buy 
out R.F.C.’s share whenever 
they can and care to do so.” 

He is prepared to handle 
still heavier requests for fin- 
ancing new defense plants and 
equipment, but will persuade 
banks to get aboard wholeheartedly. 
Tis better that R.F.C. lend money 
to Britain on securities as collateral, 
he believes, than to jettison the se- 
curities at depressed quotations. 

“Will R.F.C. prove a permanent 
Federal agency?” The new chairman 
doesn’t know—but he is sure business 
men would protest if any proposal 
were made to dismantle it in the with- 
in-sight future. . 

Born of a banking family, in Cali- 
fornia, his home since boyhood has 
been Elko, Nevada. College-bred, he 
early became a lawyer, served as Sen- 
ator in Washington during our par- 
ticipation in the World War. Then 
back to Elko to practise banking, min- 
ing, cattle-raising, successfully. 

He is a diplomat rather than a mar- 
tinet. 


THE Son of a Congregational clergy- 
man in a small Ohio town becomes 
president of the largest operating tele- 
phone enterprise in the world, the New 
York Telephone Company, a rib of the 
Bell System. He first tried to get any 
kind of a job in a bank, but the best 
he could do was a very minor man- 
of-all-work in the lone telephone office 
in Flatbush, Brooklyn. At 60, he finds 
himself in the presidential chair. He 
is essentially self-made. He was only 
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J. W. Huppert 


15 when the father died. But that 
didn’t prevent him from working his 
way through Yale. He is J. W. Hubbell. 

Telephony has been his life’s work. 
He is proud of the fact that this coun- 
try has infinitely the finest telephone 
system in the world. 

“Service never stands still,” he re- 
marked, under quizzing—he is notab- 
ly modest. “It either gets better or it 
gets worse. The public have become 
used to such good service that defense 
is liable to put a bad crimp in it— 
and perhaps cause squawks. Despite 
priorities, which may cut down our 
equipment, and despite the tremend- 
ous boom in long distance calls, we'll 
do our best to prevent too much of a 
let-down in super-service.” 

The vast metropolitan territory is 
divided into sections, for administrat- 
ive purposes. Each is headed by an 
executive, but the president is respons- 
ible for the whole works. Jim is a 
radiantly healthy specimen, medium- 
sized, slim, has, as he says, “the ap- 
petite of a horse.” He takes his job, 
but not himself, seriously. He doesn’t 
believe in working inordinately long 
hours, has found it better to con- 
centrate while on the job and then re- 
lax. He is an out-and-out sailorman, 
hies to Shelter Island most week- 
ends throughout the Summer. He ad- 


J. S. Srnciarr 





mits he is in the duffer class on the 
golf links. 


“BirpDsS OF a feather flock together,” 
George L. Harrison was head of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
before being annexed by the New 
York Life Insurance Company as its 
president at the beginning of this year, 
It is perhaps natural that when he 
looked around for a vice-president he 
should have selected another Federal 
Reserve Bank president, John 
S. Sinclair, of Philadelphia. 

A native New Yorker, he 
graduated from Columbia 
College and from Columbia 
Law School, but moved to 
Philadelphia to practise. Al. 
though only 43 now, he be. 
came Deputy Governor of the 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
seven years ago, president 
five years ago. He is a hustler 
at work, at play, in the char. 
itable and educational actiy- 
ities which have occupied a generous 
part of his time. 

His recreations cover a wide range: 
he plays tennis strenuously, shoots the 
proverbial business man’s golf, is an 
expert chess player, an avid reader, 
did his bit in the World War. 


I HAVE never been able to understand 
why our universities award so few of 
their many honorary degrees to busi- 
ness leaders, to men who contribute 
immeasurably to our national well- 
being. After all, most of our endowed 
institutions of higher learning owe 
their existence to the benefactions of 
men who earned their fortunes in busi- 
ness. 

The only men of affairs who have 
this year received honorary degrees, s0 
far as I have noted, are: President 
Charles E. Wilson of General Motors 
and President Henry T. Ewald of 
Campbell-Ewald, Wayne University; 
Chairman C. M. Chester of General 
Foods, Colgate; Glenn L. Martin, 
Brown; Harvey C. Rentschler of West- 
inghouse and Whitney Darrow of 
Scribner’s, Princeton; Wendell L. 
Willkie, several universities; President 
C. R. Lindback of Abbott’s Dairies 
and Frederick W. Hankins of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Bucknell. 


—B.CF. 





—— 


What famous utility head was too young to go to college when he graduated from high school? You will find 


the answer on page 23 of B. C. Forbes’ new book, “Little Bits About Big Men.” 
to hundreds of other questions about America’s leading men of affairs. 
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Deep underground in 
Butte mines, ore is 
drilled, blasted loose, 
and transported to the 
reduction works—pre- 
liminary to the following 
eight major steps neces- 
sary to obtain pure 
copper from earth- 
bound Montana ores. 


N mines, smelters and refineries we are producing copper day and 
night ...and our fabricating subsidiaries are working at the highest 
rate in history on copper and copper-alloy sheets, plates, rods and 
tubes, and on electrical wires and cables—all of which are required 
in huge quantities for National Defense. Every resource at our com- 
mand is devoted to the on-time delivery of the essential metals which 


we produce and fabricate. Dee 
Welw Bacio tha. 

ing dices pure copper 
cathodes and permits 


OTHER VITAL METALS [NNT — 
In addition to the production and fabri- . a°S i 
cation of copper and copper-alloys, 
Anaconda produces zinc, lead and other 
important non-ferrous metals, as well as 
nodulized manganese ore . . . all essen- 
tial to national defense. 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway New York 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 9) 


war loans. One company reports that 9,000 of its 
clerical force are in the armed services. 

“The remarkable showing of British life insurance 
in the face of the disastrous bombing and all-out war 
effort is a tribute to both the courage of those en- 
gaged in the business in England and to the funda- 
mental soundness of the entire institution of legal re- 
serve life insurance,” declares Holgar J. Johnson, pres- 
ident of the Institute of Life Insurance in this country. 

Apparently American investors are little perturbed 
over the outlook for insurance (life, fire, casualty) 
shares. Last month they advanced 
more in average market value 


THe Giant KILLER VOLUNTEERS 


the way of the nation’s principal producer of alumi- 
num when it wanted additional electric power to ex- 
pand operations. 

Representative Faddis, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee of the House Military Affairs Committee, delving 
into defense shortcomings, bluntly blames Secretary 
Ickes for handicapping aluminum production and 
condemns him for seeking to cast odium on Aluminum 
Company. This authority emphasizes that the company 
spent $200,000,000 of its own money to increase out- 
put and actually built up a full year’s normal supply. 
He also records that, instead of an increase in the 
price of aluminum, as there has been in practically all 
strategic and critical materials, in 
some instances as high as 200%, 





than in any earlier month this 
year and closed at the top. 


Repudiate Unfair Smears! 


Industry should not silently sub- 
mit to unjust smearing by politi- 
cians. It has been too obsequious 
too long—as has been the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange towards its auto- 
cratic overlord, SEC. When the 
Government found itself con- 
fronted with a grave emergency, 
upon whom did it call? Not poli- 
ticians, not Brain Trusters, not 
impractical bureaucrats. It broad- 
cast an S.O.S. to industry. The 
response was immediate, whole- 











there has been a decline in the 
price of approximately 14%. He 
charges that Secretary Ickes re- 
fused to let the Aluminum Com- 
pany have additional electric 
power last year because he was 
indulging in a “squabble” with 
this enterprise so vital for national 
defense. The Committee character- 
izes this “squabble” as “a tragic 
and sorry spectacle.” 

Every industrialist, every busi- 
ness man, every enterprise or in- 
stitution unjustifiably smeared by 
Washington should not hesitate 
to come out and proclaim public- 
ly the truth, regardless of risk of 








hearted—somewhat different from 

the attitude of numerous labor leaders. A Gallup poll 
reveals that the American people appreciate what in- 
dustry has done and is doing, also that they are far 
less favorably impressed by labor’s behavior. 

How tragically shortsighted was the Federal Admin- 
istration in safeguarding the nation has been repeat- 
edly revealed. The highest-ups at Washington, events 
have proved, were as blind as bats concerning inter- 
national brewings. Nobody sensed that another World 
War was simmering. Consequently, we were caught 
criminally defenseless. 

But Washington has sought to blame its shortsight- 
edness on others. One latest instance: Cabinet Minister 
Ickes is working his tongue and swarms of Govern- 
mental press agents to smear Aluminum Company of 
America because our stupendous preparedness pro- 
gram is being retarded by lack of sufficient aluminum 
to meet wholly unforeseen, mountainous rush de- 
mands. Mr. Ickes perhaps has a guiltv conscience 
since he, in his official capacity, threw obstacles in 


Courtesy N. Y. Tribune, Inc. 


political reprisals. Industry has far 
too long submitted cringingly to 
unwarranted condemnation by Washington. The peo- 
ple are entitled to know the truth. 


Readers Turning to the Bible 


My colleague of a quarter-of-a-century who selects 
the Biblical texts appearing in each issue sends me this 
memo: “Lately there has been a notable increase in 
the number of texts submitted by readers. While many 
are on cards or plain paper, far more than formerly 
come on the letterheads of large or small companies. 
Either many more Fores subscribers are reading 
their Bibles these days or many more Bible students 
are reading FORBES.” 

Is it not eternally true that mortals are more 
disposed to turn to God in times of trouble than when 
life flows along like a song? Faith in man has proved 
so universally unavailing that it is not unnatural that 
many minds are turning to the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe. 

“Vain is the help that man supplies.” 
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Readers Say: 


————————— 





Wuat’s AHEAD? 

The average American is unaware of our 
nation’s peril. At no time in our history has 
the outlook been so uncertain with so many 
different destructive forces at work to de- 
stroy our political and economic institutions. 
The New Deal leadership is heading our 
nation toward a financial, economic, political, 
and moral breakdown from within; and a 
hostile world from without. 

President Roosevelt failed to prepare the 
country for the present world crisis. Unless 
his committed foreign policy succeeds, we 
will stand alone in a _ hostile, friendless 
world. We will fail in our task to aid Brit- 
ain if he continues to refuse to make an 
effort to unite our people. He must follow 
the example of Willkie and lay aside pol- 
ities. He must use his great influence to 
unite the American people; to demand sacri- 
fices from all classes, and not exempt labor 
and the farmer; and to stop selfish groups 
from capitalizing the crisis for their own 
personal gains. He must destroy the impres- 
sion that his Administration is more inter- 
ested in saving the New Deal than in saving 
England and America from Hitler. 

If the nation is to survive internal decay 
and world foes from without; we must have 
a strong, vigorous, tolerant leadership that 
will use its influence to restore faith in 
American democracy, confidence in capital- 
ism, and goodwill among our fellowmen. 
We must restore old-fashioned Americanism. 
Our nation must be united and patriotism, 
sacrifice, goodwill and co-operation restored 
in the minds and hearts of all Americans. 
—WituaM J. Knapp, Jr., Sistersville, W. Va. 


HuMAN 
Forbes is our best informer. So human. 
One always feels it has been worthwhile to 
spend time with it. You are certainly honest 
in all that you undertake—E. I. BatLey, 
Bailey Electric Service, Indianapolis, Ind. 


It Was a New MopeE. 

In your issue of June 15, under “$$ in 
Inventions,” you ran an item on a General 
Electric home cooling unit which covers an 
attic fan. The statement is made that this 
is “a new economical home cooling unit 
which drives hot air out of attic and brings 
cool air into the home.” 

We believe that for the purpose of keeping 
the record straight, we should call to your 
attention that this type of application of 
home cooling was invented and pioneered 
by the Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. in 1918, 
and since that time many thousands of these 
applications have been sold by our company 
and by other companies—J. M. Frank, 
president, Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Home cooling units are, of course, not 
new. Item should have made clear that it 
referred to a new model.—Tue Epitors. 


Best oF Its Kinp 
Your magazine has given me much valu- 
able information, and I believe it is the best 
of its kind published.—R. S. Harper, St. 
Paul, Minn. 























Be Prepared 
-with Americas 
Long Mileage Tire 















































@ LONGEST MILEAGE KNOWN 

@ QUICKEST STOPS YOU’VE EVER HAD 
@ GREATEST BLOWOUT PROTECTION 
@ SMOOTEEST RIDE OF ANY TIRE 


@ QUIETEST RUNNING TREAD 
@ SMARTEST STYLING 


With the future so uncertain—you need Top-Quality 
tires—long mileage you can depend on: General. Equip 
your car now—Save money—aid the conservation of 
rubber. Get General—the tire that will give you more 
miles per pound of rubber. 


See your General Tire dealer. Learn how easy it is 
to change-over your new car or to equip your pres- 
ent car with Generals. Convenient terms, if desired. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
in Canada: The General Tire & Rubber Company, Ltd., Toronto 





Copyright 1941, The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
June 30, 1941 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND DUE FROM BANKS . 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 


STATE AND MunlicIPAL SECURITIES . 
Stock oF FEDERAL Reserve Bank. 
OTHER SECURITIES. 


Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES. 


BankInG Houses . 

Orner Reat Estate. 

MortTGacGEs . re 
Customers’ AccEPTANCE LIABILITY. 
OrHer ASSETS . 


. $1,311,004,575.02 


1,437,224,912.17 
122,867,035.34 
6,016,200.00 
163,109,750.33 


773,392,278.82 
38,408,355.36 
7,066,325.35 
10,495,534.00 
9,597,216.00 
9,978,354.27 


$3,889, 160,536.66 











LIABILITIES 
CapITAL Funps: 


CapiTaL STocK . 
SuRPLuUS 
UnpivipeD Prorits 


. $100,270,000.00 

100,270,000.00 

37,183,100.35 
$ 237,723,100.35 
5,180,000.00 
10,650,665.72 
1,595,815.64 
3,615,427,528.41 
11,454,611.11 





DivipenD Payas_e Avcust 1, 1941. 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 
Deposits . Game ws 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 


LiaBILITy AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND ForEIGN BILLS 
OruHer LIABILITIES 


275,949.59 
6,852,865.84 


$3,889,160,536.66 











United States Government and other securities carried at 
$162,927,930.00 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 


posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Tropical Birds 
of Burden 


(Continued from page 11) 
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suggested to the Wrigley and Beech. 
nut interests that he could get the 
chicle out faster, cheaper and in better 
condition; to the government he point. 
ed out that he could stop the smug. 
gling. But he would have to be given 
free hand, and he would have to get 
landing fields. 

He was given enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion, but even so, the building of the 
first landing field in the Peten district 
was an epic achievement. Joe Silver. 
thorn flew a crew of tough machete 
swingers to an island in lake Peten. 
Itza. Thence they traveled by canoe to 
the north shore and then plunged into 
the jungle. They cut a trail to the ruins 
of an ancient Mayan city, and under 
the eyes of forgotten gods began the 
hack-and-burn process which is jungle 
clearing. 

A month later, Yerex was able to 
land his own plane on the bumpy sur- 
face. Three weeks after that, there was 
room to land a big plane that brought 
a tractor, and from then on progress 
was swift. Soon the chewing gum ex- 
press was operating; last year it car- 
ried out 2,500,000 pounds of chicle, 
from 10 such jungle airfields. 


CIVILIZATION SPREADS 


But Yerex planes mean more than 
quick trips to market for the wealth 
of tropical forests and mines. They 
are bringing a better life to lands that 
have been kept back during all their 
history by lack of transportation. The 
benefits have reached from the top— 
the chicle buyers and plantation man- 
agers who have imported 150 mechani- 
cal refrigerators and numberless radi- 
os in the past year, things they could 
always well afford but simply couldn't 
get—to the humble chiclero, the zapote 
tree bleeder who used to plunge into 
the jungle at the end of the dry sea- 
son and remain throughout the rains 
in squalid camps. Now that the planes 
can bring in medicines and fresh sup- 
plies and radio sets to end the loneli- 
ness, the chicleros are beginning to 
take their families to the woods, and 
change their camps into homes, each 
with a clearing and spot of garden. 
Thus civilization spreads. 

Yerex is conscious of all these im- 
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plications of his work, and lays plans 
far into the future. As part of his long- 
range strategy, a deal which is techni- 
cally a sale but in effect a merger will 
jink American Export Airlines and 
TACA, if our Civil Aeronautics Board 
approves. 

Observers have little doubt that the 
combination, under Yerex’s leadership, 
looks toward South America where a 
yast opportunity for cheap air freight 
service is waiting. Almost certainly, 
the bridgeheads of this peaceful inva- 
sion would be the German airlines 
which are now near collapse. 


TIT FOR TAT 


Pan American Airways, however, 
regards South America as its private 
preserve. No sooner was the proposed 
merger announced than Pan American 
started vigorous proceedings before 
the CAB, just as it has fought Ameri- 
can Export’s attempts to enter the 
European service as a competitor. 

Almost simultaneously, the Guate- 
malan government cancelled Yerex’s 
permits to fly chicle out of the Peten 
and turned them over to a new com- 
pany, Aerovias de Guatemala, in 
which Pan American Airways is a 
heavy stockholder. 

Yerex has retaliated, promptly and 
effectively. He has never before gone 
in for the luxurious passenger trade— 
just as Pan American never has shown 
an interest in flying rough and dirty 
cargo. But now Yerex has put a de 
luxe passenger plane—a Lockheed 
Lodestar—on scheduled service be- 
tween Trinidad, Tobago and Barba- 
dos. As fast as landing fields are im- 
proved the fancy liner will be supple- 
mented with freighters. The West In- 
dies need air service, for most of the 
ships that served the islands have been 
commandeered for war needs. 

This is tit for tat; the West Indies 
service offers direct competition with 
Pan American. Yerex feels he is big 
enough now to fight the great and 
powerful. Which is one way of meas- 
uring how far the old barnstormer 
has come in a short nine years. 


Spotter Service 


RaDIOMARINE Corp. of America is 
showing the way to greater co-opera- 
tion with Britain. Volunteers for the 
newly-formed Civilian Technical Corps 
(paid, non-combatant American plane 
spotters) are tested by Radiomarine 
in 20 different cities, graded by com- 
pany technicians. A passing mark 
means service in Britain. 


FORBES 
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AUTOMATIC FURNACE 
AIR CONDITIONER 
Tended by Turning a Switch 


Coup anything be 
easier! You just snap a switch 
and from then on your heating 
plant takes care of itself all 
winter! In homes from coast 
to coast, people are enjoying this 
marvelous convenience with a 
Holland Automatic Furnace Air 
Conditioner. Maintains perfect 
heat in every room—moistens the 





air, filters it clean and circulates it 
throughout the house for complete 
winter air conditioning! Come 
summer, just another snap of the 
switch and clean, filtered air 
will be automatically circulated 
throughout the home. Produces a 
decided cooling effect. Virtually 
make your own terms. Take up to 
3 years to pay if desired. 





There is a Holland Factory Branch near you — consult your phone book or write 





HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
World's Largest Installers of Home Heating and Air Conditioning Systems 
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EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Write Dept. H7, Ediphone Div., Thos. A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. (or) Thos. A 


Edison of Canada, Led., 610 Bay Se. Toronto 





THOUGHTS HAVE W/NGS 





YOU CAN influence others with ‘eae 

your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe N.1.M. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) j 
San Jose. California 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 102 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 18, 1941 for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1941, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on July 15, 
1941, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on June 30, 1941. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 



















BADGES for private Police — 
Plant Guards — Taxi Drivers — Fleet 
Owners — Airplane Operators — 
Defense Plants. 


Send for illustrated folder 
of special designs. 





— & INSIGNIA CO. 
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Donley’s Stock Market Outlook! 





— ae 





April 


Primary fact: investment sentiment—knowing that we are still deep in 
the woods—has turned definitely bullish. Rising commodity prices, taxes 
and living costs have turned attention from headlines to high yields 
which, with dividends well covered, are the silver lining of today’s 
clouds. Distribution has given way to accumulation—spadework for 


Sidewise movement in place of corrective reaction reveals changed 
character of the market, with leading stocks resting instead of receding 
while laggards are brought up. Rails—still “making a line” along 28-29 
—seem overdue to break through 30-level to at least 35 in its initial 


Topping 125-126 supply area, the D-J industrial should make 132-134 
its first goal before any need for corrective reaction. 

Hurdling April. highs will confirm May 1 advice that stocks were 
“in a buying zone,” also May 15 observations that “the lows have been 
seen” and “the next big swing will be upward.” 











—James G. DonLey. 








Congratulations 


Bascom H. Torrance and Edward 
C. Smith have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 
New York. 

Randolph Catlin has been elected 
president of United Stores Corp. and 
chairman of McCrory Stores Corp. 

Charles C. Dick- 
ey, a  vice-presi- 
dent of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., has 
been elected a di- 
rector of General 
Electric. 

Frank R. Pierce 
has been appoint- 
ed vice - president 
in charge of sales 
of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 

Frederic G. Donner and Henry M. 
Hogan have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of General Motors. 

Charles R. Ogsbury, former vice- 
president of International Business 
Machines, has been elected president 





Cuartes C, DicKEY 


and a director of National Postal 
Meter Co. Charles A. Kirk succeeds 
Mr. Ogsbury as vice-president of In- 
ternational Business Machines. 

Frederick Gamble, managing direc: 
tor of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, has been elected 
president of the Trade Association Ex. 
ecutives of New York. 

Frank A. Christensen, vice-president 
of Continental Insurance Co., has been 
elected chairman of the executive com: 
mittee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Arthur B. Richardson has been ap 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
foreign and domestic sales of Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Co. 

Frederick W. Weyerhaeuser and 
Walter G. Seeger have been elected 
directors of Northwest Bancorporation. 

Paul B. Zimmerman has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and _ general 
sales manager of Airtemp Division, 
Chrysler Corp. 
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Investment Punters 





Oil Stocks Recommended 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ON SEVERAL occasions this year Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, Standard Oil 
of Ohio and Socony-Vacuum have 
been recommended here. Recently I 
stated that in my opinion the oils 
were in a buying range. I favor the 
following : 
1940 


1940 Recent 1940 Gross Sales 
Earnings Price Dividend (millions) 
$ $1.00 $134 


Atlantic Refin’g $2.11 


Mid-Continent.. 1.60 15 .80 37 
Pure Oil ...... 1.21 9 25 95 
Shell Union .. 1.05 13 75 254 
ET Ascsecse 328 2 13 34 
Socony-Vacuum 1.17 9 50 444* 
§. 0. California 1.73 20 1.00 176 
$. 0. Indiana... 2.20 30 1.50 358 
S.0. N. Jersey 454 40 1.75 821* 
§. 0. Ohio..... 7.44 42 2.00 74 
Texas Company 2.90 40 2.00 350 
Tidewater-Asso- 

oe 114 10 .70 136 


* ex-Europe and North Africa. 


All are in excellent financial shape. 
With the exception of Standard Oil of 
Ohio, they are considerably under 
their 1937 peaks—Jersey sold at 76, 
Socony at 23. 

Demand for the products of the 
petroleum industry has grown by 
leaps and bounds. Investors in these 
stocks need not fear the ending of the 
war, for it is likely that even then the 
demand for oil and gasoline will be 
larger than ever, owing to the expect- 
ed growth in the use of motor cars in 
Europe. 

Moreover, these stocks constitute a 
hedge against inflation. 

About the only overhanging threat 
is the political proposal being made 
from time to time to force disintegra- 
tion of the major oil companies into 
their component parts, such as pro- 
duction, pipeline transportation, re- 
fining and retailing. 

Since last Fall, Moody’s Spot Com- 
modity Index has advanced from 149 
to 204, and the Dow-Jones Commodity 
Futures Index from 48 to 73. As long 
as payrolls are as huge as they are 
today, the demand for goods of all 
kinds will continue to deplete the sup- 
plies available. As production costs 
mount through higher and higher 
taxes and wages, the cost of living will 


continue to rise. I think the general 
public will learn this in a big way dur- 
ing the coming months, as retail prices 
are practically certain to advance. 

In selecting stocks, it is necessary to 
consider a variety of factors, such as 
whether the company can pass along 
its increased costs to its customers; 
the effect of priorities; the effect of 
increased taxes; the status of the com- 
pany should the war end, etc. I lean 
toward the stocks of companies which 
should do well as long as the war lasts 
and which ought to do even better 
should peace occur. 

Excess banking reserves have been 
declining, as well as savings deposits. 
Upon inquiry, I learn that much of the 
latter is due to withdrawals for the 
purpose of buying new homes. It is 
reported that the Government is con- 
templating issuing bonds which will 
be receivable in the future in payment 
of taxes at par. In view of the un- 
doubted fact that this Administration 
is opposed to any rise in interest rates, 
it seems logical to expect even more 
inflationary moves in the future, in 
the way of “high finance.” 

It would certainly seem that the 
ownership of first-class, undervalued 
stocks, with good earnings and divi- 
dend records, is preferable to non- 
convertible paper currency. 

For those not desiring to incur any 
stock risks, comparatively short-term 
bonds may appeal. A few are: 


Recent 
Price 
Great Northern Railway 4s, 1946 
ONIN 350555055 cceauwcieneees 97 
eee I. ee 104 
Paramount Pictures 3%4s, 1947..... 95 
Canadian Pacific 5s, 1944.......... 104 


Earnings of banks are reported as 
improving. In this group, I would se- 
lect First National of Boston, Guar- 
anty Trust of New York, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co. The outlook 
for investments in bank stocks seems 
better than for some years. 

—July 8, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 









TO LEAD THE 
SELLING PARADE 


arm your men with the countless sales pointers 
assembled by Charles B. Roth in his stimu- 
lating book, “The Selling Parade.” This help- 
ful volume will lend both pleasure and profit 


to every salesman who reads it. 





TELLS HOW TO: 


Put Pants on the 
Sale 


Get New Customers 
for Old 

Relax 

Let People Like You 

Bluff the Buffers 

Remember Names 

Get Appointments 

Be Price Proud 

When 


Learn You 


Lose 
Change Pace 
Stay Young 


—not with "preachy" 


Do Something  Dif- 
ferent 

Push 

Meet Special Offers 


Do Something Every- 
one Likes 


Make It Snappy 

Watch Your Words 
Overcome Buck Fever 
Let the Goods Talk 


Woodshed Your Sales 
Talk 


Come Back 
Stop Worrying 


arm chair advice but 





with easy to read, remember and apply true 
stories of how other salesmen licked the very 
problems that you encounter every day. 


"The Selling Parade" is unlike any selling 
book you have ever read. No hokum, no 
theory—just hard-pan sales pointers actually 
used under fire by successful salesmen who 
had no more than your men have to get 
ahead. Here are hundreds of lively sales 
experiences and things they can do today, 
now, where they are, with whatever they 
have, to forge ahead in selling their product 
and themselves. Acclaimed by editors of 
scores of well-known business magazines as 
“must reading this year and every year. 


Foreword by B. C. FORBES. 


Send For Your Copy Today! 
You Can Start Using It Mow! 


———=MONEY-BACK OFFER™ === 


7-15 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “‘The Selling Parade,” 
by Charles B. Roth. I will pay postman $2 plus 
postage. It is understood that I may return book 
within 5 days for refund if it doesn’t fit my 


needs. (C.O.D. offer good in U. S. only.) 

Pincdevesuntssserseccnaucs POR sce scgevees 
PUM ies ceveninandene Sevest & Weisscsscccdecees 
iin acces dubeadeuanaesoua cua Dee écdeexsx 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1941 
(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Eanks and Bankers.............. $1,030,259,008 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


oe co ths eee acacs 1,148,145,869 








Obligations of Other Federal Agencies................ 50,725,633 
State and Municipal Securities..................0000- 179,531,021 
aes aa Ves sb bebe oeee 66,033,697 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. .......... 603,571,042 
Real Estate Loans and Securities.................... 6,791,688 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances................. 8,544,513 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.................0000: 4,260,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation ...... 7,000,000 
a ee aU Sw kG wave be awn 40,227,751 
INL, irk dled wn 00 5s 0 0.6 6040's 0.0 156,622 
Es cca SA Wa ys San bebe ce baneese sms 628,999 
ras bites £54 bbe rede vase nb oetwh cnet $3,145,875,843 
LIABILITIES 
DP CicC Te Ste ceL bad baras es spb eh vabesdekees $2,934,824,738 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills........ $18,275,697 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. ..... 6,895,402 11,380,295 
Items in Transit with Branches. .................000. 25,297,158 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..... 4,066,655 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc......... 7,606,197 
ECS) 5 Beck eb bee ashes oy <bawes <eotnaeecr 3,100,000 
NG. 66 Weir ccerab one ts s0eeeseebeer $77,500,000 
i ac caa us hncaee OOo ee 65,500,000 
ED. . .¢-sicled sikalveon vie cee 16,600,800 159,600,800 
Total 


Lah HD Oeb SONn bn dees ¥ ewe hens e505 98 b> $3,145,875,843 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1941. 


$77,135,911 of United States Government Obligations and $14,177,264 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $57,963,996 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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News of 
New Products 


No Smoking 


The electric eye has entered a ney 
field. It is now keeping a close watch 
on smoke from boilers. In keeping 
with stiffer laws against smoke in jp. 
dustrial cities and threatened fuel 
shortages, this electric eye appliance 
rings a bell or shines a light when 
smoke exceeds the maximum density 
allowed. Small and easily adjustable, 
the smoke “policeman” can be used 
with boilers of any size (stoker or 
hand-fired coal burning, with any 
grade coal or oil burner fired). Fud 
savings as high as 20% are reported 
by the maker. (“Electric Eye Control.” 
Maker: Rehtron Corp., 2159 Magnolia 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.) 


Buggy Whipper 


Insect-blurred windshields, so often 
the cause of traffic accidents, can now 
be kept bug-free. A new concave, tri- 
angular, transparent plastic shield, at- 
tached to the radiator grille, is claimed 
to turn the tide against insects. When 
the car is in motion, the deflector cre- 
ates air currents which sweep insects 
away from the windshield and keep 
vision clear. (“Bug Deflector.” Maker: 
Henry Manufacturing Co., 421 Fifth 
Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Sheet Structure 


Tension applied scientifically to light 
sheet metal is a new structural prin- 
ciple that is said to produce a strong, 
rigid structure which can be quickly 
assembled, disassembled or enlarged. 
Standard sheet metal parts in 4,500 
different sizes are made to fill almost 
any requirements. In constructing an 
air conditioner cabinet, frozen food 
locker, testing chamber, etc., plans are 
drawn and parts are linked according 
to plan with a simple socket wrench 
instead of riveting or welding. The 
sheets are held in rigid tension be- 
tween frames, with weight evenly dis- 
tributed so that no loosening occurs. 
(“Lindsey Structure.” Maker: Dry- 
Zero Corp., 222 North Bank Drive, 
Chicago, Ill.) 
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Pulley Idea 


When belts slip from pulleys it is 
not only dangerous for workers and 
machinery, but time-wasting as well. 
Therefore, a slip-proof pulley coating 
with a rubber base that is suitable for 
metal, wood or composition pulleys 
(fat or V-type), should be very use- 
ful. Applied by brush to a pulley at 
the end of a day, the coat will be ready 
for abuse the next morning and is 
claimed to increase efficiency of belt 
drive as much as 50%. (“Slip-Proof 
Coat.” Maker: Non-Slip Pulley Cover- 
ing Co., 777 Hertel Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y.) 


Light-Fan Combine 


Combination packages are becom- 
ing more and more popular. The latest 
combination offer, however, doesn’t 
come in the form of a package. It is a 
combination fan and fluorescent light. 
The fluorescent fixture (four feet long) 
has an 18-inch extension which holds 
a special fan. This fan draws the cool- 
er air from the lower part of the room, 
says the maker, and distributes it 
downward (at a 45-degree angle) with- 
out disturbing hot ceiling air or cre- 
ating drafts. Meanwhile, the fluores- 
cent lamp is distributing light over a 
wide area. Extension lengths for addi- 
tional lighting or cooling are available 
and units may be ceiling-mounted or 
suspended from hangers. (“Futur- 
Liter’ Maker: Edwin F. Guth Co., 
2615 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo.) 


Morning Becomes Electric 


A toast to progress in home appli- 
ances has been made in the form of 
a new silent, automatic toaster which 
outmodes the old type ticking-toast- 
timer. A silent thermal timer makes 
this quiet toasting possible and the 
only sound is a slight click a half 
minute before the toast is done. The 
toaster can be set to brown toast any 
desired shade and a special baffle plate, 
separating the two toasting compart- 
ments, insures perfect toasting. Top- 
ping this is a control that pops your 
toast up when it’s done or holds the 
slice down and keeps it warm if you’re 
not ready to eat it. (“Silent Automatic 
Toaster.” Maker: General Electric Co., 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.) 

—EDMUND STONE. 


Please mention Forbes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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Vereran 


H* is independent and proud, yet democratic and gregarious. He is 
the envy of the rest of the world, and its hope. He is generous and 
tolerant and peace-loving—and withal the most powerful man in the 
world. He is the American workman. 


His hands, accustomed to the feel of wrench and lever and gauge, may 
never have held a gun; his mind, trained to think in terms of tolerances as 
fine as 1/10,000 om inch, may never have wrestled with a problem of 
military strategy; and yet he is the veteran of a thousand campaigns. 


His campaigns began in the laboratories, and his prowess was so 
in the test pits of American industry. His battles were waged on the factory 
floor and in the field. His victories have helped to an the citizens of 
the United States the most fortunate people in the world, and the US. 
the greatest nation on earth. 


In the plants of the General Electric Company, working with General 
Electric scientists and engineers, this man, the American workman, has 
made giant generators to light whole cities, X-ray tubes to penetrate the 
mysteries of | human flesh and metal castings, radio and television appara- 
tus to project man’s voice and image through space over the mysterious 
waves of the ether. 


Today, in the gravest hour of world history, he is engaged in the 
greatest campaign of all. But there is serenity and confidence in his face, 
and the experience of a thousand campaigns behind him. He is sure of his 
own abilities, certain of his country’s future. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


952-218M4-211 
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The Story of 
Fiberglas 


(Continued from page 13) 








for insulation in electric motors, and 
because of their heat-resistant proper- 
ties, engineers were able to design 
smaller motors with equal capacity, 
conserving space and spreading the 
use of electricity. 

It looked like the thing had big 
possibilities, and in November, 1938, 
Owens and Corning set up a separate 
company, jointly owned, to exploit it. 
Beck, logically, was given the job of 
developing this new material. Sub- 
stantial markets for building insula- 
tion as well as air filters already had 
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been established. New uses for fiber- 
glas were being found almost every 
day—and still are being found. In 
fact, Beck realized that the material 
had so many potential fields of use 
that the men on his development staff 
were spreading themselves too thin for 
effective results. Effective producing 
facilities couldn’t be developed rapidly 
enough for so many purposes. Ac- 
cordingly his hardest job was to bring 
about an orderly direction of effort 
and to rein the enthusiasm that he and 
his associates felt. He knew that fiber- 
glas could be sold only if it did some- 
thing for somebody. 

“We started out much as we did 
when we went into glass packaging 
research. We went out and found the 
customers’ problems and designed our 
products to meet them.” 

Production was centered at Newark, 
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American Car and Foundry Company in its forty-second report for the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1941, which was made public today, reports net earnings of $5,161,130, after all charges 
including interest, depreciation, amortization, repairs, and provision for estimated income and 
excess profits taxes. This compares with a net loss of $10,777 for the previous fiscal year. 


The company’s volume of business continued to show a sharp upward trend during the fiscal 
year just closed, with gross sales aggregating $67,192.012, less discounts and allowances. This 
represents a gain of $31,396,922 over sales of $35,795,090 reported as of the end of the previous 
fiscal year. 


Federal income taxes for the year ended April 30, 1941 were estimated at $2,127,927, as 
compared with estimated income taxes of $209,418 in the preceding year. 


Consolidated balance sheet of the companv and its wholly-owned subsidiaries as of April 
30, 1941, shows total current assets of $46,283,860, including cash of $10,464,221, against total 
current liabilities of $25,882,101. For the year ended April 30, 1940. total current assets aggre- 
gated $28,607,097, while total current liabilities were shown as $9,095,878. 


Company materials, inventoried at cost or less, and not in excess of present market prices. 
stood at $22,503,842 on April 30. 1941, an increase of $13,234,014 over inventories of $9,269,828 
reported at the end of the previous year. 


In commenting upon the activities of the company and the constantly increasing demand 
upon its productive capacity, Mr. Charles J. Hardy, President, stated: 


“With a ‘carry-over’ from the previous year of approximately $22.000.000 of unfinished orders for 
products of different kinds, there was produced and delivered during the year work hoving a sales 
value of more than $67,000,000. At the close of the year the dollar value of orders booked and then 
unfinished was in excess of $140,000,000. At this writing, and notwithstanding deliveries made since 
the year’s close. we have on the books work, the greater part of which is scheduled for delivery during 
the fiscal year now current, with a dollar value of upwards of $170,000,000. 


“To handle this volume of work. and particularly that part of it having to do with the production 
of materials called for by the program of preparedness for our national defense—especially light 
military combat tanks and armor plate—necessarily required a very great expansion of your company’s 
productive capacity by way of increase of shop space, the acquiring and installing of additional tools, 
machinery, eculpment and the like, and otherwise generally improving and increasing our manufacturing 
facilities. This of itself has been a work of great magnitude, but it has been completed in time to 
meet the demand and at a minimum of cost. It will be the policy of your management to write off 
the cost of the expenditures so made as rapidly as it reasonably can be done. 


“While your company is already playing its part—and it is an important part—in the program 
of national preparedness and holds itself ready to respond to any demand of our Government up to 
the limit of its capacity to do so, this will be done without curtailment of our ability to respond to 
the demands of the railroads, already insistent, for the increased equipment needed to enable them 
adequately to discharge their duty to our Government and people in these times of emergency and 
strain. The program in this regard. recently announced, calls for the building of some 160,000 
additional freight cars by October of 1942 and a total of 270,000 such cars by October of 1943. The 
carrying out of this program will severely tax the productive capacity of the equipment building 
industry—but makes it of prime importance that your company shall keep itself in readiness 
promptly and efficiently to produce its share of the additional equipment needed.” 


In regard to dividend policy, Mr. Hardy referred stockholders to his letter to them under 
date of May 29th, which said: 


“It is the desire and intention of your management, just as soon as it safely can be done and with 
due regard to the preferential rights of the preferred shares as defined in your company’s charter, to put 
your company’s stock, both common and preferred on a dividend paying basis—and, based on conditions 
now existing, there seems to be but little doubt that this can soon be made an accomplished fact.”’ 


In commenting on the above letter, Mr. Hardy said that the statement of dividend policy 
therein declared is confirmed. He pointed out that earnings for the year just closed have 


been in excess of the amount required to pay the full 7% dividend for that year on the pre- 
ferred shares outstanding. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
June 26, 1941 
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Ohio. In its first year the new com, 
pany doubled the sales Owens anj 
Corning had been making separately, 

In 1940 they were redoubled, and they 

are on their way to redouble again jy 
1941. There are four times as man 
employees now as in 1939, and a ney 
plant which has just been acquired g 
Ashton, nine miles out of Providence, 
R. I., will shoot this number up again, 

As a national defense item fiberglas 
is giving the Army and Navy some. 
thing they never had before. It js 
being used in cantonments, naval and 
merchant ships, and airplanes. Its use 
on a battleship saves enough weight 
(60 tons) to enable the vessel to carry 
additional fuel for six extra days away 
from its base. Fiberglas insulation 
helps the new Diesel-powered trains 
to carry their cross-continental loads 
dependably. It is used as an insulating 
material in electrically-heated diving 
suits for deep sea divers. It is begin. 
ning to be used as a fabric to cover 
airplane wings and _ fuselages. It 
doesn’t stretch or shrink if it gets 
damp. It doesn’t rot and it is unaf- 
fected by sunlight or temperature 
changes. Many of these uses are in 
their infancy, but fiberglas already has 
won a place in shipbuilding, railroad. 
ing, aviation and many other indus. 
tries. 

It goes into tank batteries, into can- 
tonment housing as insulation, and is 
used as fire-safe insulation in almost 
every modern form of transport. 


PREPARING FOR FUTURE 


And while the company is bending 
every effort to supply these needs Beck 
has one of the largest industrial re- 
search staffs existent searching for im- 
provements and uses in the commer- 
cial field. I asked him if the expansion 
which the company is financing for 
its defense work could be fully utilized 
if peace should come. 

“IT think so,” he replied. “We be: 
lieve there are big opportunities in the 
electrical field, that rural electrifica- 
tion and wider use of electrical equip- 
ment generally will mean an extended 
market for fiberglas as insulating ma- 
terial. We foresee more mechanization 
in factories and wider development of 
the lighting and power fields. As the 
railroads add more Diesel electric 
equipment and as aviation develops. 
fiberglas will have an increasingly im- 
portant field of usefulness in peace- 
time. Moreover, utility and decorative 
fabrics woven of fiberglas yarns can 
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be applied in scores of ways. All of 
pm opportunities exist because glass 
in fibrous form has certain characteris- 

tics that are combined in no other 
sciiie material. 


MAN-TO-MAN TALKS 


“In addition we hope our research 
program will be fruitful in developing 
new markets. The only test of research, 
of course, is whether you can create 
something that is better. We count on 
our people to do it.” 

Beck can count on his people be- 
cause he knows them. Recently he met 
every employee of Fiberglas, in a 
series of group meetings, discussed the 
problems of the business, explained 
what the company’s view of them was, 
and invited suggestions and comment. 

Fiberglas workmen have vacations 
with pay, insurance, hospitalization 
for themselves and their families, 
health examinations, paid suggestion 
systems, recreational clubs, credit 
unions. Beck spends about half his 
time in the field visiting branches and 
getting acquainted with employees as 
well as customers. 

Fiberglas seems to be his main 
hobby. But he takes a hand in civic 
affairs (was recently co-chairman of 
the Toledo Community Chest), does 
a little sailing, plays tennis, golf, and 
occasionally rides and does a bit of 
shooting and trout fishing. 

Beck has a lot of fun with his chil- 
dren (in 1922 he married Mary Eliza- 
beth Wade and they have two boys 
and a girl). Despite changes in public 
thought and all the talk about a new 
order, Beck thinks the children will 
have about the same opportunity in 
this country that he had. 

“It's going to be hard. It’s always 
been hard,” he says, “but under the 
American system of democratic gov- 
ernment I think there’ll still be plenty 
of opportunity in the United States. 
I think the American business man is 
demonstrating that he can adjust him- 
self to changing conditions and can do 
a good job of it. 


CONFIDENT OF FUTURE 


“All this defense effort. naturally 
upsets the normal flow of business, 
but it has its advantages. Business men 
are being drawn into the picture in 
Washington; they’re getting a chance 
to learn the government’s viewpoint 
and setup. It will be helpful. It has 

n encouraging to see so many 
young college men take up careers in 
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public service. This is swell. But their 
judgment must be tempered and their 
interest reinforced by a background 
of experience and practical under- 
standing that comes only from actually 
producing things. 

“Today’s generation of business men 
must expect to play a part by con- 
tributing the point of view that comes 
from this experience and background, 
and I, for one, am confident that we 
will work out our problems and that 
business men will have an important 
part in this.” 





Bank Note 


BUSINESS men are getting more and 
more novel services from banks. One 
of the newest and most novel services 
is Bank of America’s defense contract 
information office, just established in 
Washington, D. C. Aimed at speeding 
defense production, the information 
office will gather data on defense con- 
tracts, priorities, etc., relay this impor- 
tant matter to all of its branches in 
California for immediate distribution 
to manufacturers. 



































Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
140 Broadwa 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 0 y Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON VICHY PARIS BRUSSELS 
Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1941 
RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, penal 
Due from Banksand Bankers . . .. . - ©$ 962,197,492.60 
U. S. Government Obligations oe © © © «© « «© ~= = 1,208,283,442.26 
Public Securities a a ee 32,573,919.28 
Stock of the Federal ‘Reserve Bank ee a ae 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations ..... + > 21,025,667.06 
Loans and Bills Purchased a ae ee ee 485,611,110.29 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. . at a eae 4,678,855.82 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable ae 6,583,259.54 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . +» « © » »« 1,801,670.96 
2,730,555,417.81 
Bank Buildings . . . « « eeee 11,094,428.19 
Other Real Estate ... . eee eee @ 1,352,661.73 
Total Resources. « « © © «© »« - $2,743,002,507.73 
LIABILITIES 
Depos oe © © 0 0 0 cw + $2,434,203,362.17 
Creeks ~ BBE, > & 6 @ 13,768,933.49 
$2,447,972,295.66 
Acceptances » “*20) t. @ 8 © © $8,833,390.98 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . « « 4,154,535.16 
4,678,855.82 
Liability as Endorser on omen and 
Foreign Bills. ‘ tee ae 91,769.00 
Dividend Payable July a, 1941 Phe. as 36 nae ae 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 
Difference in Balances worang * Megas ig 
Due to Different Statement Dates o me 
Foreign Branches . ° 207,683.63 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Taxes, ete. 9,751,039.86 
2,465,401 ,643.97 
Capital oe ew ew ew ew ew wl w « $ 90,000,000.00 
Ss lus Fund “ee ef © © @ @ 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... . + + 17,600,863.76 
Total Capital Funds ... . 277,600,863.76 
Total Liabilities . - + © + +©$2,743,002,507.73 
Se LE caahees coped ay tom ob 0 alien yeagen 
Fi et Ee ie Tay cal fate Boneas 2 of Agee, 190K, Uamwe 
Branch as of March 31, 1941. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Thang 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


I aM ONE of those people optimistic 
enough to believe in the future of 
democracy. No matter how widely we 
may have departed from the practice 
of democracy, no matter how many 
failures we may have had as a nation, 
it is a conviction to me that it is some- 
thing too precious to make it a matter 
of any light moment that those things 
should be discarded. 

—Dr. Harry Wooppurn CHASE. 


Today the world is the victim of 
propaganda because people are not in- 
tellectually competent. More than any- 
thing the United States needs effective 
citizens competent to do their own 
thinking. 

—Dr. WittiaM MaTHeER Lewis. 


Competition is met outside but is 
beaten inside the workshop. 
—ENAMELIST. 


Our business life is not to get ahead 
of others, but to get ahead of ourselves 
—to break our own records, to out- 
strip our yesterday by our today, to 
do our work with more force than ever 
before. —Srtuart B. JoHNson. 


The best and most important part 
uf every man’s education is that which 
he gives himself. —GIBBON. 


We have well nigh lost the art of 
conversation, of oratory, of entertain- 
ing, of eating gracefully, of living 
gracefully. I am not qualified in the art 
of dying gracefully, but the spirit of 
unbelief spreading its ghostly shadow 
over the world seems to threaten that 
also. —S. Morcan-PoweE.i 


The most manifest sign of wisdom is 
continued cheerfulness. —MONTAIGNE. 


We win half the battle when we 
make up our minds to take the world 
as we find it, including the thorns. 

—Orison S. MarDEN. 
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MISTAKES 


Mistakes are only made by those 
Who strive much to attain, 

While those who make no big mistakes 
No great ends ever gain; 

For didn’t Ford forget to place 
Reverse gears in his car, 

But finally enabled man 
To travel fast and far? 


’Tis said that Thomas Edison 
Spent millions on a scheme, 

Which he had thought most wonderful 
But proved an idle dream; 

And if the truth or facts were known, 
Mistakes galore were made 

By Wrights, Marconi and Burbank, 
Whose fame will never fade. 


When delving into unknown fields 
In search of something new, 
Mistakes are likely to be made 
Before the search is through; 
So we should e’er remember this— 
To great perfection gain, 
Mistakes must first be overcome 
Ere greatness we attain. 
—Atonzo NewTon BENN. 


Research teaches a man to admit he 
is wrong and to be proud of the fact 
that he does so, rather than try with 
all his energy to defend an unsound 
plan because he is afraid that admis- 
sion of error is a confession of weak- 
ness when rather it is a sign of 
strength. —Pror. H. E. StocHer. 





A Text 


Now faith is the substance 

of things hoped for, the evi- 

dence of things not seen. 
Hesrews: 11, 1. 


Sent in by H. Bronen, Kansas, 
City, Mo. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 








Many discourage us by telling ys 
not to expect too much. That, of 
course, is a mistake. We should expect 
much—far more than we hope to 
achieve, perhaps, for our expectations 
are like a far-in-front advancing army 
—breaking up distance, and makin 
way for the heavier artillery of plans 
mature experience and the will to put 
things through. I am sure that none of 
us can have too many expectations, 
They are good for us all the way 
round—mentally, bodily and spiritu. 
ally. And the more we have the les 
we will miss the loss of the few that 
fail to show up at any looked-for time, 

—Georce MatTtTHeEw Apaws, 


Failure is taking the path of least 
persistence. —THE ATLANTIC Log, 


In the deep, unwritten wisdom of 
life there are many things to be 
learned that cannot be taught. We nev. 
er know them by hearing them spoken, 
but we grow into them by experience 
and recognize them through under. 
standing. Understanding is a great ex- 
perience in itself, but it does not come 
through instruction.—ANTHONY Hope. 


Every customer once was a prospect, 
every prospect once a stranger. Moral 
—get acquainted. —Burk-Art. 


The decision to make an effort to 
improve is the most important step in 
self-improvement. 

—THE FRIENDLY ADVENTURER. 


Man must realize his own unimpor- 
tance before he can appreciate his in- 
portance. —R. M. Baumcarpy. 


The basis of mental health for the 
average adult is more work, provided 
the work is not mere drudgery. 

—Dr. J. B. Nasu. 


The height of human wisdom is to 
bring our tempers down to our cit- 
cumstances, and to make a calm with- 
in, under the weight of the greatest 
storm without. —DEFoE. 


There are no permanent changes be: 
cause change itself is permanent. It 
behooves the industrialist to research 
and the investor to be vigilant. 

—Ratpu L. Woops. 
. 

In response to many requests from readers, 

“Thoughts” which have appeared here dur- 


ing the last twenty-three years have been 
published in book form. Price $2. 
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SAFETY-RIM WHEELS FULL- FLOATING RIDE 


GUARD YOUR TIRES AND YOU FOR A“'RIDING ZONE” WITH COMPLETE SHOCK PROTECTION 
FLOATING POWER SAFETY-STEEL BODY 


ENGINE MOUNTINGS CRADLE YOUR ENGINE FOR LONG LIFE FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY AND YOUR PEACE OF MIND 


FOR EQUAL-PRESSURE BRAKING EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY 


DODGE FLUID DRIVE FINGER-TIP STEERING 


DRIVING BECOMES GLIDING AS YOU RULE THE ROAD FOR SWEETER, SMOOTHER HANDLING AT THE WHEEL 


ALL-FLUID DRIVE ot A 
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S ship, ship AHOY—and hip, hip, 
HOORAY, as you too become 
the happy master and skipper of a 
Dodge Propeller-Driven Cruiser. 
Here are the smoothest things afloat 
on any highway. The sleekest in any 
traffic. The lowest priced. And the 
fastest-selling cars with Fluid Drive 
in all the world. 4 It’s a new day in 
motorcars, and you might better be 
in on it while these Dodge prices 
last and drive forevermore without 
constant clutching and shifting as 
of old. Your foot now does tirelessly 
almost ali the things your arms and 
body used to do. The daintiest 
slipper, too, will command these 
power-giants, and they'll behave for 
“her” like handsome, well-trained 
servants. See your Dodge dealer 
for a Fluid Drive ride—today. 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., 
THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E.D.S.T. 
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A national emergency exists and the Presi- 
dent has called upon the people of the 
Nation for unstinted action to make this 
country safe against any and all attack. 
How will we, individually, respond ? 
True to our cherished traditions, we will 
write a new and brilliant page in history. 
Faithful to our forebears, we will drive 


forward swiftly our vast Defense projects to 
meet successfully the challenge of today. 


Every citizen of the Nation, man or 
woman, regardless of race or creed, should 
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assume his or her full share of responsi- 
bility for our Defense effort. 

Production for Defense has full right of 
way, not only in every shop, plant and 
factory, but in every field of supply and 


service. 


To speed production—red tape should 
be cut—hand hours and brain hours should 
be conserved —“good enough” methods 
should be replaced by better ways of get- 
ting things done. 


Time is the essence of our safety. 
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